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Aden y= Kdes Abgain 


FTER A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE since the 
Az of the War, Adrien Arcand— 
Canada’s Mussolini—is beginning 
to become active again. He is trying to 
rebuild his home grown fascist movement 
which had a large following among Cana- 
dians in the period before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. 

Arcand has already had a long and 
lurid career in Canadian politics. He came 
of a typical French Canadian middle class 
background. Born in 1899 in Montreal of 
mixed French and Scottish parentage, he 
studied to be an engineer but eventually 
made journalism. He was a reporter—and 
according to his confreres—a good one— 
working for several years on the Montreal 
Star and on La Presse of Montreal, Can- 
ada’s largest French daily. In 1929, he 
was fired from the staff of the latter organ 
for attempting to form a reporters union 
there, and during the next few years, 
devoted too much of his time to the study 
of social and economic questions—trying, 
like many amateur political theorists at 
this time, to find a new cure for the world 
social and economic ills. Although he did 
not actually travel in Europe, he was very 
much attracted by the doctrines and the 
techniques of fascism which were making 
rapid progress in Germany and Italy; he 
became inspired with the idea of building 
up a native movement in Canada follow- 
ing these European patterns. The time 
was ripe for such a move. The impact of 
the world depression had created a new 
wave of extreme nationalism in Canada’s 
Quebec which took a violently anti- 
American, anti-English and anti-Jewish 
form. Jobless young French Canadians of 
Arcand’s social background were intensely 
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resentful because the industries and the 
financial institutions of their native prov- 
ince were almost entirely under foreign 
English and American control. They were 
willing and enthusiastic supporters of any 
political movement which promised to 
give Quebec back to the French Cana- 
dians. Arcand made use of this nationalist 
feeling in his propaganda in building up 
his movement. He attacked violently the 
big English and American trusts and cor- 
porations in Quebec and urged their ex- 
propriation for the benefit of the French 
Canadians. But, Arcand’s viewpoint was 
wider than that of the other French 
Canadian nationalist demagogues and 
rabble rousers of this period. He wanted 
his movement to extend to cover the 
whole of Canada. The propaganda of his 
Christian Nationalist Party was printed 
in English as well as in French and was 
aimed towards an English speaking audi- 
ence. Several of his henchmen, including 
a Major Scott, were of Anglo Saxon origin 
and, in 1938, his Quebec movement was 
merged with two fascist groups in the 
Province of Quebec and in the Western 
Prairie Provinces to form a _ national 
fascist party. 

He soon became quite frank about the 
aims of his movement which was the 
ultimate seizure of political power at 
Ottawa by legal and parliamentary means 
after the fashion of Hitler and the Nazis 
in Germany. After the Christian National- 
ist Party gained a majority in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, all political op- 
position groups in Canada were to be 
suppressed, freedom of speech and of 
assembly would disappear and a one party 
corporate state would be set up with 
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government by corporations composed of 
members of the professions and of busi- 
ness groups after the manner of Musso- 
lini’s Italy and Austria under Dolfuss 
and Schuschnigg. 


Although it has never been definitely 
established that Arcand actually received 
subsidies from Hitler and Mussolini, it is 
quite certain that he made much use of 
Nazi propaganda—especially of the anti- 
Semitic type—which was translated into 
both English and French. Like the Nazis, 
his movement was built on a military basis 
with a corps of blue-shirted storm troopers 
and with a hierarchy of colonels, majors, 
lieutenants and captains. His mass rallies 
which attracted hundreds of people in 
such Canadian cities as Montreal and 
Three Rivers resembled, in their organ- 
ization and spirit, the meetings of the 
Nazi Party in Germany. The swastika 
was extensively used as a party emblem 
until the Vatican condemned the Nazi 
movement in 1938, when it was replaced 
by a burning torch. 

During this period, Arcand developed a 
rabid and pathological fear and hatred of 
the Jews, which has been one of the 
distinguishing marks of his movement 
ever since. His anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communist propaganda found a strong 
appeal not only among the restless and 
despairing urban unemployed but among 
certain groups of small French Canadian 
business men who were suffering severely 
from the competition of the big English 
and American controlled corporations and 
who found it very convenient to ascribe 
all their ills to the machinations of Jewish 
and foreign capitalists. By the eve of the 
War in 1939, he had several thousand sup- 
porters and followers, both in the cities 
and in the rural regions of Quebec, and it 
has been definitely established that this 
movement was responsible for some of the 
outrages which were committed against 
the Jews during this period, both in Mon- 
treal and in the Laurentian resort region 
to the north. 

Many upper class French Canadians 
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looked upon Arcand’s movement with a 
benevolent eye. They tacitly approved of 
his aims, if not of his methods. Some 
groups among the all powerful Catholic 
Clergy in Quebec also favored his cru- 
sade. His party was never publicly con- 
demned by the members of the Quebec 
Catholic hierarchy or from the pulpit and 
some of the lower Clergy allowed his 
party to use their parish halls for his 
meetings, and there was a certain amount 
of co-operation between Arcand and the 
Union Nationale administration of Maur- 
ice Duplessis which had ridden to power 
on the nationalist wave in the Province 
of Quebec in 1937 and which was busy 
passing laws which imposed restrictions 
upon freedom of speech and of assembly. 
For a time, Arcand, with Union Nationale 
funds and support, edited, in Montreal, 
an anti-Semitic and nationalist sheet 
called La Petite Illustration. He also had 
a hand in the production of a scurrilous 
anti-Semitic rag called Le Goglu, whose 
attacks on the Jews were so filthy and 
revolting that it was eventually suppres- 
sed by the Canadian Government. 

As the tide of fascism flowed forward 
in Europe, Arcand became increasingly 
bold in his utterances. In the summer of 
1939 he was prophesying openly and pub- 
licly that his movement would capture 
control of the Federal Administration in 
Canada and set up a fascist regime there 
by the middle of 1940. By this time, he 
had created ties with the fascist move- 
ments in the United States, such as the 
German American Nazi Bund of Fritz 
Kuhn. In 1939, he addressed one of the 
Bund rallies in New York City and he 
had links with the Fascist American Na- 
tionalist Confederation of George Dether- 
age whose aims were similar to those of 
his own movement. 

When Canada entered the Second World 
War in September 1939, Arcand stopped 
holding public meetings and rallies, and 
in June 1940, during the crisis of the fall 
of France, he and several of his lieuten- 
ants, including Major Scott and Dr. Pierre 
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Decarie—a prominent Montreal dentist— 
were picked up by the Canadian Govern- 
ment and placed in internment camps. 
According to other inmates of these camps, 
during the War years, Arcand kept busy 
with his propaganda work striving to win 
new converts among the prison popula- 
tion, even though his movement had been 
outlawed by the Canadian Government. 

When Arcand was finally released from 
the internment camp at the end of the 
War in the summer of 1945, he decided 
that the best policy was to lie low and 
keep out of the public eye for several 
years, since the fascist movement was in 
general disrepute and eclipse in most 
regions of the world. He retired to a 
cottage which he had bought for himself 
and his family at Lanoraie, a typical, 
peaceful and secluded little Quebec rural 
village on the banks of the Saint Lawrence 
River, about thirty miles north of Mon- 
treal on the highway to Three Rivers and 
Quebec City. Here he kept himself busy 
with translation work for some English 
Canadian firms, dabbled a bit in painting 
and tried to bring together the scattered 
remnants of his pre-War movement. 

In 1949, he thought that the time was 
propitious for his reappearance on the 
Canadian political stage. In June of that 
year, he ran for the Canadian House of 
Commons in the city of Sorel—about forty 
miles from Montreal—using all his old, 
familiar pre-War anti-Semitic propaganda. 
Although he was defeated, he managed 
to pick up about 5000 votes. 

Pleased by these results, he decided to 
make another attempt at a political come- 
back in the last Canadian Federal elec- 
tions in the summer of 1953. This time he 
chose the rural region of Berthier, north 
of Montreal, where he made a really big 
effort, flooding the whole constituency 
with his propaganda; his meetings at- 
tracted large crowds. It is significant that 
the Progressive-Conservatives—the lead- 
ing Canadian opposition party—withdrew 
their candidate about half way through 
the campaign and openly supported Ar- 
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cand. The latter again had good reason 
for satisfaction when election day came. 
Although he was defeated by the official 
Liberal candidate, he got over 7000 votes 
and his efforts had a vast amount of 
propaganda value for his cause. 

Arcand’s real goal is, of course, the 
neighbouring city of Montreal with its 
varied and cosmopolitan population of 
well over one million people. It offers the 
most fruitful field for his activities of any 
large city in Canada. During the past 
few months, he has given his new revived 
movement a name—L’Unité Nationale— 
and he issues a monthly paper under the 
same title, and whose first number ap- 
peared in November 1953. Its first issues 
were privately mailed to subscribers, but 
now it is beginning to appear openly on 
stands in some parts of Montreal. 

An inspection of the pages of L’Unité 
Nationale quickly reveals the fact that 
Arcand has changed very little in his 
basic views on world politics since the 
days when his movement flourished in the 
nineteen-thirties. Its columns are filled 
with the most vicious and blatant anti- 
Semitic propaganda which might have 
come straight out of the Nazi sheet—Der 
Sturmer. Naturally, of course, local and 
topical twists are given to the propaganda 
in order to make it palatable and interest- 
ing to Canadian readers. 

For example, one of the leading articles 
in the issue for February 1954 bears the 
significant heading “Does A World Com- 
munist Conspiracy Exist?” This piece 
goes on to claim that the Communist 
movement was in its origin an interna- 
tional conspiracy thought up and planned 
by Jews, and the assertion is made that 
the chief leaders of the revolutions of 
1848 in Western Europe and of the up- 
heavals of 1905 and 1917 in Russia were 
all of Semitic origin. 

An article in the June 1954 number, 
attacks the UNO as an agency of world 
Communist Jewry and gives a long list of 
Jews who hold important official positions 
in its various agencies and branches. 
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Bernard Baruch is a frequent object of 
L’Unité Nationale’s attacks. It claims that 
he is a sinister international figure, with 
a direct pipe line to the White House 
where he acts as secret adviser to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, directing American 
foreign policy and representing there the 
forces of international Zionism, world 
Jewry and freemasonry and the inter- 
national bankers and Wall Street. 

Much of this propaganda bears a signifi- 
cant resemblance to the type of frothings 
which one finds in the publications of 
Gerald K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist 
Movement in the United States. It is in- 
teresting to note that Arcand recently has 
been mailing Christian Nationalist propa- 
ganda and advertising to subscribers of 
his Unité Nationale. 

Arcand’s speeches and the propaganda 
leaflets which are used at the meetings 
of his supporters are full of the same 
type of stuff. They claim that the entire 
structure of business in Canada is con- 
trolled by powerful and secret Jewish 
interests, who are linked with an inter- 
national Jewish group working to gain 
domination over the entire wealth and 
natural resources of the globe. This move- 
ment, if left unchecked, will result in the 
complete subjection of the pure Aryan or 
white race by the sons of Zion. This is, 
of course, fascist racism in its purest and 
most undiluted form. 

It will be seen from the above choice 
extracts that the doctrines and speeches 
of Arcand contain the same weird mix- 
ture of attacks on the Jews as the agents 
of world Communism and world capital- 
ism which have been made so familiar to 
us in the writings of Rosenberg, Streicher 
and other Nazi theoreticians. And the 
experience of Germany in the nineteen- 
thirties well shows that such doctrines 
have no need of clarity, logic and con- 
sistency to win large numbers of enthusi- 
astic and fervent supporters. 

The Jews and the Communists are by 
no means the sole objects of Arcand’s 
attacks. One finds in the pages of L’Unité 
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Nationale, the angry fulminations against 
the sinister influence of world monopolies, 
cartels and banking groups which have 
been given such prominence in the Social 
Credit movement of Major Douglas and 
in the writings of the monetary and 
“funny money” cranks and_ theorists. 
Arcand occasionally refers with approval 
to the Social Credit Party in Canada— 
some of whose members have shown anti- 
Semitic and Fascist tendencies. John 
Blackmore, a Social Credit member of 
the Canadian Parliament from the western 
Province of Alberta, is one of the few 
open supporters of Senator McCarthy in 
the ranks of the Canadian parliamentar- 
ians. Norman Jacques—another Social 
Credit member—some years ago addres- 
sed a rally of Gerald K. Smith’s Western 
Hemisphere Committee Against Commu- 
nism in Chicago. 

In this connection, it is significant that 
the French Canadian wing of the Social 
Credit Party—L’Union Des Electeurs— 
which is separate from the English Cana- 
dian group and which has many members 
in the Province of Quebec—in the past 
has been noted for the virulence of its 
anti-Semitic propaganda, much of which 
resembles that of Arcand’s. A few years 
ago—Vers Demain—the weekly organ of 
L’Union Des Electeurs ran weekly install- 
ments of a French translation of the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion. 

It is curious, however, that Arcand’s 
actual political platform today, in spite 
of the violence of his anti-Semitic ravings, 
is comparatively mild and innocuous. As 
befits a French Canadian nationalist, he 
wants no further compulsory overseas 
military service for Canadians and he 
also demands a distinctive Canadian flag 
and a system of honours and decorations, 
as well as a Canadian Ambassador to the 
Vatican. All of these are pet demands of 
the Quebec nationalists. His movement 
opposes any further gifts or handouts by 
the Canadian Government to nations in 
Europe and Asia. All legislation with a 
Communist or Marxist tinge should be 
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removed from the Canadian statute books 
and the income tax, which is also a 
Marxist invention, should be abolished. 
As before the War, Arcand again advo- 
cates the establishment of a corporatist 
state in Canada despite the fact that 
corporatism has ceased to be fashionable 
among Catholic intellectual and political 
circles in French Canada. 

In spite of the violence of his published 
writings and speeches, Arcand, in drafting 
his new party platform, has been cautious 
in his approach to the Jewish question. 
He does not yet advocate complete con- 
fiscation of the property of the Jews in 
Canada or their expulsion from the coun- 
try, but merely a tightening of the Cana- 
dian immigration laws so that no further 
European Jews will be allowed to pollute 
Canada with their presence. But some of 
his published utterances have shown 
more frankness on this question. In an 
interview with a reporter from the Mon- 
treal Gazette in 1947, he maintained that 
the sure solution for the Jewish problem 
was to ship the Jews from all parts of the 
world to the French island of Madagascar 
in the Indian Ocean that would become 
a closed Semitic reserve from which none 
of them would be allowed to escape. 

Already Arcand has his plans of cam- 
paign in Montreal well laid out. He has 
begun his activities in the east end of the 
city where the population is largely 
French speaking and European and where 
his anti-Semitic and anti-Red line has a 
powerful appeal among store owners and 
small business men who suffer from the 
competition of big chain and department 
stores. Already he is receiving active aid 
from the local French business men’s 
associations there. He has divided the 
city, which has an area roughly as large 
as metropolitan Boston or Philadelphia, 
into a series of districts, each of which 
has its local monitor or organizer whose 
duties include the organization of meet- 
ings which are private, the distribution of 
literature and the winning of new recruits 
and converts. These meetings, apparently, 
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are well patronized by Canadians of Eng- 
lish as well as French origin and also by 
Europeans, such as Italians who are very 
numerous in Montreal at the present time. 
Some of his former supporters in the 
nineteen-thirties are, apparently, drifting 
back to the ranks of his movement again. 
And, it is not only the members of the 
petite bourgeoisie that find the doctrines 
of L’Unité Nationale attractive. Cadillacs 
and Packards are numerous outside of 
the houses where his rallies are held and 
he is already getting substantial monetary 
contributions from persons of prominence 
and standing in the local community. 

It must be agreed that no matter how 
sordid the motives of some of his backers 
and supporters may be, Arcand is com- 
pletely sincere himself in his beliefs and 
actions. It is clear that his movement thus 
far has brought him little in the way of 
personal monetary gain. The austere and 
almost puritanical nature of his family 
life at Lanoraie is clear proof of this. 
Basically, he is a dedicated fanatic with 
a one track mind obsessed with the idea 
that he has been entrusted with a God 
given mission to rescue the world from 
Communism and from Jewish peril. 

Arcand is a tall, thin man with a strong 
chin, with odd and piercing eyes which, 
like those of Mussolini, seem to exercise 
an hypnotic effect on his disciples, but 
when one meets him personally in his 
modest little country home at Lanoraie, 
one is surprised by his completely un- 
affected and almost charming manner and 
by his French civility and politeness. His 
personality bears traces of education and 
even of refinement. He is obviously no 
vulgar, unlettered rabble rouser of the 
Gerald K. Smith or even of the McCarthy 
type. He has the command of several 
languages, including German, Italian and 
Hebrew, as well as English and French and 
he is obviously enormously well read in 
politics and economics—especially in the 
voluminous literature on anti-Semitism. 
He expounds his fantastic theories and 
ideas in a calm and unemotional tone 
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without ever striking attitudes or using 
dramatics. His voice obviously has the 
power of stirring great crowds of people 
to frenzies of enthusiasm or hatred, yet 
his manner at public meetings is quiet 
and undramatic. There is no shouting or 
waving of arms in the Hitler style. 

Already a mythology is beginning to 
grow up around his name among his 
disciples. An incident which is reported 
to have happened during the recent elec- 
tion in Berthier is a good example of this. 
According to this story, a group of Com- 
munists came down from Montreal armed 
with blackjacks and revolvers, determined 
to break up one of Arcand’s election 
rallies. When they entered the meeting 
hall and heard him speak, they were so 
awe stricken by his appearance and ora- 
tory that they repented the error of their 
ways and experienced a great conversion. 
They are today among his staunchest 
supporters. Another story runs that before 
the War one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent Jews in Canada came to Ar- 
cand and offered him $500,000 if he would 
stop his anti-Semitic activities. Arcand 
proudly refused, saying that his movement 
was not for sale. 

There is no doubt that Arcand has 
some fairly promising material to work 
upon both in Quebec and throughout 
Canada at the present time. It is true that 
French Canadian nationalism is no longer 
as narrow and xenophobic as it was in 
the period of the nineteen-thirties when 
he got his first start. The younger gener- 
ation in French Canada is becoming more 
and more preoccupied with social and 
labor questions and with the adaptation 
of their traditional institutions to modern 
industrial society. Their feeling of hos- 
tility towards English Canada and towards 
the outside world in general has notably 
lessened. But, as we have said, anti- 
Semitism is still strong among some rural 
groups and among those middle class 
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business men where Arcand has found 
his most sympathetic audience. 

Nor is anti-Jewish feeling by any means 
absent in English Canada, although it 
rather takes the American form of ex- 
clusion of Jews from fashionable clubs, 
hotels and summer resorts and the passage 
of restrictive covenants preventing Jews 
from buying real estate in certain areas. 

Much of the future of Arcand’s move- 
ment obviously depends upon the general 
trend of business conditions in Canada 
during the next few years. If there is a 
major depression of the 1929-33 variety, 
with a large number of jobless and frus- 
trated people roaming the city streets, 
his movement may have plenty of willing 
recruits. And, the numerous recently 
arrived immigrants from the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe—some of 
whom are of Jewish origin—provide par- 
ticularly vulnerable and defenseless vic- 
tims for his attacks. Already such Cana- 
dian organizations as labor unions are 
beginning to display an antagonistic atti- 
tude towards this competition for jobs on 
the part of these new arrivals from across 
the seas. One sees in the correspondence 
columns of the Canadian newspapers 
many letters attacking the Canadian 
Government for flooding the country with 
aliens who are taking away jobs from 
native born Canadians. 

But, there are encouraging signs in this 
situation. Persons of authority in all racial 
and religious groups in Quebec are com- 
ing to realize the grave potential danger 
of Arcand’s type of activities. It is signifi- 
cant that when he tried to hold a public 
meeting in a large parish hall in the 
northern region of Montreal last spring, 
several important Jewish and Christian 
community organizations were able to get 
on his track in time and prevent this 
move. If vigilance and alertness of this 
type continue, Arcand may find his come- 
back a more difficult job than he expected. 
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E HAVE COME nearer to tackling 
Ws" of the most burning aspects 
of the Jewish tragedy since 
Gerald Reitlinger published The Final 
Solution, The Attempt to Exterminate the 
Jews of Europe, 1939-1945.* This volume 
of 622 closely printed pages is the most 
comprehensive study on the subject avail- 
able. The author, an English Jew born in 
1900 in London and educated at Oxford, 
found himself drawn to the topic during 
the course of the first Nuremberg trial. His 
four years of labor on the book (based on 
first-hand sources, such as the exhibits of 
the various Nuremberg trials listed in its 
sixty page bibliography) he calls “a de- 
tached study of an episode that must be 
regarded as one of the great enigmas of 
our time.” It has not been sufficiently 
read. It cannot be sufficiently read. 
Following Reitlinger’s presentation, we 
find that the general liquidation of the 
Jews was a slow but steady process. We 
must go back at least to April 1, 1933, the 
Jewish Boycott-Day. Jews were then pro- 
hibited from exercising various profes- 
sions, as lawyers, medical doctors, dentists, 
etc. In September, 1935, Jews were virtu- 
ally deprived of their German citizenship. 
While this abolition of legal rights was 
going on, the Jews at the same time were 
harrassed by illegal acts. Jews (f.i. the 
late Professor Theodor Lessing, a phil- 
osopher of renown) were murdered by 
Nazi gangs in their country of asylum. 
The murderers escaped into the safety of 
Nazi Germay after completing their 
bloody assignment. 
The term “Final Solution” was coined 


* First published by Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., 
Ltd., London, and by Beechhurst Press. $6.00. 
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in 1938 by Franz Stuckart, then Under- 
secretary of the Reich’s Ministry of In- 
terior, who recently passed away in his 
comfortable home in Hanover. He was 
one of the 211 major participants in the 
murder scheme. Stuckart wrote in 1938 
that many of the decisions reached 
through the Nuremberg Laws (of 1935) 
would “lose their importance as the Final 
Solution of the Jewish problem is ap- 
proached.” This is the first time that we 
find this term in an official document. 

A preliminary step towards the “Final 
Solution” was made in the wake of the 
ignominious Munich surrender on Sep- 
tember 29, 1938. Hitler must have reflected 
that what he insistently called Interna- 
tional Jewry would be less inclined “to 
pull the strings of interventionist war, if 
he kept some hundreds of thousands of 
Jews in pawn and showed what he might 
be prepared to do with them,” as Reit- 
linger states in his narrative. On October 
5, 1938, only a week after the Munich 
surrender, all Jewish passports were 
voided and Jews desiring to emigrate had 
to apply for special emigration permits. 

The assassination of Ernst vom Rath, an 
official of the German Embassy in Paris, 
in November 1938, by Herschel Grynszpan 
(son of one of ten thousand ousted Polish 
Jews) gave the Nazis a pretext to step up 
their anti-Jewish measures. The complete 
economic spoliation catapulting Reinhardt 
Heydrich into prominence—he became the 
administrator of the “Final Solution”— 
was set into operation. 

In Prague, as well as in Vienna, the 
Gestapo set up headquarters in the build- 
ing of the Jewish Community Council, 
whose task it was to provide a daily quota 
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of Jewish emigrants. When the phase of 
forced emigration was changed to deporta- 
tion to the East, the Jewish Community 
Councils were assigned daily quotas for 
deportation. The “quota-Jews” demanded 
by Eichmann, Gestapo official, were 
dumped with their exit permits at ports 
and frontiers. Thousands were put aboard 
German ships with bogus Latin American 
visas or with British permits to Palestine. 
Several of these boats failing to disembark 
their passengers roamed the high seas and 
disappeared with their passengers.* 

Eichmann was put in charge both of 
the Central Emigration Office and the 
Jewish investigation department of the 
Gestapo. The two offices were merged 
under the name of Bureau VI A, 4b, of 
the Reichssicherheitshauptamt, of RSHA 
(the Reich Main Security Office). In the 
years 1941 to 1944 in its own four story 
building at 116 Kurfuerstenstrasse in 
Berlin it became the headquarters of op- 
eration “Final Solution,” “the hub of the 
entire spider web of deportation and 
massacre.” 

With the beginning of World War II, 
we enter the next phase of the “Final 
Solution.” While before September 1938 
the Nazis held the fate of “only” 375,000 
Jews in their hands, the occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia, the victory in 
Poland and the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact 
of 1939 turned over two million Jews to 
Hitler. In 1940 the German invasion of 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Nor- 
way and Denmark brought another 
500,000 Jews under the Nazi yoke. As 
the Nazi legions advanced into Russia the 
following year, the figures were further 
increased by approximately 1,800,000 Rus- 
sian Jews. 

By June 1941 all matters pertaining to 
European Jewry had been wholly trans- 
ferred to the SD (security police). In the 
rear areas of the advancing German 
armies SS-units were accorded extra- 

*See: The Jewish Refugee by Arieh Tartak- 


ower and Kurt R. Grossmann. Institute of Jewish 
Affairs, p. 70 ff. 
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ordinary privileges, and their “animal 
spirits were not to be discouraged.” 

The first period of Jewish deportations 
lasted from October 1939 to March 1940. 
In the second period, which began in 
October 1941, the Jews were not deported 
to closed ghettos, concentration camps, or 
gas chambers, but were merely assigned 
to existing Jewish communities in the 
region between the Vistula and Bug 
rivers, where many towns were already 
practically ghettos. At that time the Nazis 
planned to turn out enough Jews, Poles, 
and Czechs from the enlarged Reich to 
create living space (Lebensraum) for the 
incoming racially “pure” Germans. What 
had happened can be studied in a German 
official report, made at the end of 1941 
when the return of Germans from the 
remaining Baltic States and from Greater 
Rumania had brought the number of im- 
migrants to 497,000. These people lived 
in reception areas, from which 1,200,000 
Poles and 300,000 Jews had been expelled 
into the General Government. In theory, 
therefore, each German occupied the 
space of three Poles and Jews. Yet, in 
July, 1942, 120,000 of them were still 
housed in camps. 


This scheme of resettlement was ac- 
companied by brutal acts of the Totenkopf 
Verbaende of the SS, who robbed the 
Jews of all their possessions before mov- 
ing them to an agricultural reserve in 
eastern Poland. In the Lublin ghetto the 
Jews were described as living “in filthy 
dens, dugouts, and catacombs.” Film di- 
rector Veit Harlan paid a visit in order 
to shoot a scene for his ill-famed film “Jud 
Suess.” The congestion in the General 
Government area caused Goering to order 
that all deportations from the old Reich 
into the General Government must cease. 
However, Heydrich’s plan of September 
21, 1939, had already shown that he re- 
garded the native Jewish population of 
Poland as completely manipulative—“to 
be moved about from day to day”—and 
his so-called resettlement actions were 
continued up to the time when the first 
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exterminations of Jews started in March 
1942. The policy was to get as many Jews 
as possible into the bigger ghettos. Those 
who had to be left behind in smaller 
communities were moved from one place 
to another to prevent their taking root. 


At that time, the forced removal of the 
Jews was only intended to stop them from 
trading, since displacing them was not 
enough. A Jew who was allowed to move 
could open a business again. “This policy 
was welcomed by a great part of the 
population of the occupied countries.” 
(They rid themselves of competitors or 
were able to take permanent possession 
of Jewish stores.) A second ghetto policy 
was the one of starvation. In October 1941, 
Hans Frank of the General Government 
announced. “During the winter the death- 
rate will doubtless go up, but this war 
involves the total annihilation of Jewry.” 
The German rations received by the 
peoples of Europe at the end of 1942 gave 
the Germans 94 per cent of the standard 
calories, to the Czechs 84 per cent, to the 
Dutch 81 per cent, to the Poles (incorpo- 
rated in the Reich) 72 per cent, to the 
Belgians 67 per cent, to the Poles of the 
General Government area 61 per cent, 
Norwegians 59 per cent, French 55 per 
cent, Italians 53 per cent, Greeks 29 per 
cent, and to the Jews 20 per cent. 

The third phase of ghetto operations 
began in March, 1942. The Jews who were 
not directly engaged in war work for the 
Germans went to the execution pits and 
gas chambers. The last phase began with 
the Warsaw rebellion of April, 1943. The 
ghettos were emptied and even razed to 
the ground. With the exception of the 
Lodz ghetto, the labor camps were the 
only places where the Jews had a slim 
chance to survive. 

The conquering German armies had 
taken Holland and France in the West, 
and in the East they had forged close to 
Leningrad and Moscow. The 500,000 Jews 
of the West presented Hitler’s policy with 
a more complex problem than did the 
two million Jews of German-occupied 
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Poland. In the East the Jews were living 
in compact ghettos; in Poland a separate 
civil register for the Jews existed. But 
in the West the Jews were part and parcel 
of the communities. 

In the summer of 1941, according to 
General Ohlendorf, a Fuehrer Order ex- 
isted for the execution of Jews, Gypsies, 
racial inferiors, asocials—and Soviet po- 
litical commissars. This secret order was 
communicated to those responsible for its 
execution in stages, but, strangely enough, 
the part of the Fuehrer order concerning 
the execution of Jews was at that time 
not put on paper “and even those to whom 
it was passed were not all informed at the 
same time” (Reitlinger, p. 80-81). To hide 
the purpose, a most complicated system 
was applied until the time was ripe to 
coordinate all efforts. 

January 20, 1942, a bleak day in Jewish 
history, removed all uncertainties about 
the intentions of the Nazis. A deportation 
plan for the Jewry of all Axis-Europe was 
devised and its implementation required 
the collaboration of all major ministries 
of the Reich. So far the deportations of 
the Jews had been executed under a brief 
of July 31, 1941. On November 29, 1941, 
Heydrich invited the ministries to a con- 
ference to be held on December 8, 1941, 
but the conference was postponed to Jan- 
uary 20, 1942. It then took place in the 
office of the International Criminal Police 
Commission, Am Grossen Wannsee No. 
56/8. The conference was “top-secret” and 
only thirty copies of the minutes were 
circulated. In the Wilhelmstrasse-trial in 
Nuremberg the prosecution [Dr. Robert 
H. W. Kempener] submitted Copy No. 16, 
initialed by von Weizsaecker. 

In all the war crimes trials, the debate 
centered around the definition of the term 
“Final Solution.” The official minutes of 
January 20, 1942, make it clear that the 
expression “Final Solution” meant the 
physical destruction of the Jews. “Under 
proper direction the Jews should now in 
the course of the ‘Final Solution’ be 
brought to the East” as labor force. “In 
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big labor gangs,” Heydrich said at the 
conference, “with separation of sexes the 
Jews who are capable of work are brought 
to these areas (in the Eastern occupied 
territories) and employed in road build- 
ing, in which task undoubtedly a large 
part will fall out through natural diminu- 
tion. The remnant that is able finally to 
survive all this, since this is unquestion- 
ably the part with the strongest resistance, 
must be given treatment accordingly, be- 
cause these people, representing a natural 
selection, are to be regarded as the germ- 
cell of a new Jewish development, should 
they be allowed to go free.” 


The participants in this macabre con- 
ference included high SS and civilian 
officials representing the heads of the 
various ministries, such as the Reich’s 
Ministry of the Interior, the German 
Foreign Office, the Ministry of the Eastern 
Territories, the Reich Chancellery, the 
Race and Settlement Office, the Gestapo. 
Heydrich as chairman, started off the meet- 
ing with a long review of Jewish emigra- 
tion from 1933 on, describing how the war 
in Russia had made the Madagascar pro- 
ject (of forced emigration to that island) 
obsolete. Then he came to the core of the 
matter: the final solution of the Jewish 
problem. The conference accepted the 
principle that the Jews should be de- 
ported, and, as Heydrich had suggested, a 
discussion followed of a long catalogue of 
possible exemptions. Half-Jews would be 
sterilized (but not deported) and Jewish 
war workers should stay on their jobs for 
the time being. The latter exemption, 
however, did not apply to the Jews of the 
General Government. 

The minutes of this conference state 
that in the course of the “Final Solution” 
eleven million Jews would have to be 
liquidated. The grisly fact is that if the 
plan of January 20, 1942, had been ex- 
ecuted in full, not only the Jewry of 
Eastern Europe but all the Jews would 
have disappeared. 

In implementing the accepted plan, 
arguments arose whether exploiting the 
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labor force of the able bodied Jews, or 
their immediate physical destruction, 
would be most preferable. In the latter 
case, their belongings and valuables, in- 
cluding the gold teeth, would be used for 
the coffers of the SS. The two possibilities 
were coordinated by a system of selection. 
The able bodied Jews were sent to work, 
the inferior had to go to the gas chambers. 
Of the first group a few survived in a 
race between death and possible rescue 
by the Allies. As revealed in the recent 
case of Norbert Wollheim against I. G. 
Farben for damages sustained as a forced 
laborer in the Buna factory near Ausch- 
witz, 750 Jews of his transport of 1,000 
were sent to the gas chambers, 250 to 
Buna, of whom only seven survived. 

Auschwitz was a principal place (others 
were Treblinka, Chelmno, Dachau, Belsec, 
Sobibor, etc.) where the extermination of 
the Jews took place, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Rudolf Hoess, its commandant for three- 
and-a-half years, testified in Nuremberg. 
Hoess related that he was summoned to 
Himmler as early as June, 1941 (shortly 
after the above mentioned Fuehrer order 
of March, 1941) and told that the exterm- 
ination of the Jews of Europe would take 
place in Auschwitz because of its suitabil- 
ity as a railroad junction. 

In July, 1941, Hoess received further 
instructions from Eichmann. In 1942 he 
visited the Treblinka death camp in 
Poland. He returned with a poor opinion 
of its methods for exterminating the Jews 
and decided to experiment on his own 
with Zyklon B crystals. The latter is a 
highly sensitive cyanic gassing product, 
bought from two private German firms, 
that had acquired the production rights 
before the war from the big Frankfurt 
chemical combine, I. G. Farben. Hoess 
recollects receiving 10 tons of Zyklon B 
from Degesch (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fuer Schaedlingsbekaempfung, Frankfurt- 
Main) alone. As recently as August, 1953, 
its manager, Dr. Gerhard Peters, was 
sentenced by a Wiesbaden court to six 
years imprisonment on a charge of having 
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supplied Nazi death chambers with these 
crystals. The Peters trial had run since 
1948, but the court had consistently re- 
fused to pass a harsher sentence, as recom- 
mended by the prosecution. Peters de- 
fended himself with the plea that Kurt 
Gerstein, the agent in the deal, had not 
“mentioned mass-murder.” Peters was 
therefore under the impression that the 
purchased gas was intended for the ex- 
termination of condemned criminals and 
incurables. The prosecution reminded 
Peters that he had admitted selling Ger- 
stein enough of the poison to kill nearly 
half a million people. 


How many Jews were exterminated? 
Reitlinger, in a special chapter, estimates 
that a maximum of 4,581,200 Jews were 
killed while the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee in April, 1946 suggests the figure of 
5,721,800. The International Military Tri- 
bunal in Nuremberg accepted the figure 
of six million killed Jews, a figure based 
on testimony of the Nazi witnesses them- 
selves. The latter figure has been disputed 
in Germany, especially by right wing 
groups and various writers, such as Peter 
Kleist in his apologetic book, Auch Du 
Warst Dabei (You Were Also There). 
Kleist states that the highest possible 
figure of Jews exterminated by the Nazis 
between 1933 and 1946 is 1,272,212, and 
adds caustically that the figure of 6 million 
Jews “has been invented (by the Jews) 
in order to gain practical financial ad- 
vantages,” a reference to the then pending 
German-Israel negotiations. According to 
Reitlinger’s analysis the Jewish losses 
were 4,600,000 killed by various means. 
There appears no reason why the Nazis 
should have exaggerated their testimonies 
before the International Military Tribunal 
—and therefore we may accept the figure 
of six million Jews killed by various 
methods. 

The figure of six million perished Jews 
was also arrived at in independent studies 
by the Institute of Jewish Affairs, New 
York, by Jakob Lestschinsky (putting the 
Jewish losses at 6,098,000), by the Centre 
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Juive de Documentation, Paris. G. Kul- 
isher, an authority on population trends 
arrives at the higher figure of seven to 
eight million Jews, who perished. The 
German population expert, Professor 
Adolf Arntz, who recently analyzed the 
staggering figure of 55 million war dead, 
confirms the six million figure for Jewish 
losses. As recently as August 11, 1954, 
Hellmut Krausnick of the Institute for 
Contemporary History in Munich analyses 
the number of the Jewish losses and comes 
to the conclusion that “with highest proba- 
bility we can still speak of 5 to 6 million 
victims.” 





SUN SHIP 


By CARL H. GRABO 


Sun ship made by Pharaoh, 

With crew and cordage all equipped 
Five thousand years and more ago, 
What port is yours, what cargo shipped? 


A name too dire to execrate, 
Forbidden to the lips of men, 

Was yours in life; a load of hate 
Still weighs upon you now as then. 


Crimes too great and souls too black 
To find atonement in the light 

Must flee forever on the track 

That leads to time’s eternal night. 


Beyond the outmost universe 
That overlooks the shores of space 
Will those to life and love averse 
Find at the end a resting place. 


Lit by their own infernal fire 
To drift in time’s Sargasso sea 
Until the lurid flames expire 
And they expunged from memory. 


But it is long from now till then, 
Rejoice not they that it is so? 
New devil gods are born of men. 
Heil Fuehrer! Vale Pharaoh! 








t accllion for Chee Whld 


NE EVENING in the early fall of 
C) 1918, a former Secretary of State, 
a university president and a po- 
litical science professor met at their club 
in New York City to determine the causes 
of strife between nations and how to 
remedy them. Elihu Root, Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Stephen Duggan were the men 
engaged in this discussion. After a pro- 
longed debate, they came to this agree- 
ment: “Diplomacy hasn’t worked. Inter- 
national commerce and _ international 
finance aren’t enough. Let’s try inter- 
national education.” 

Thus was the Institute of International 
Education born. 

The Institute of International Education 
is a private non-profit organization 
founded to promote world understanding. 
A two-way exchange of students, teachers 
and specialists has been established be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries of the world. Once counted by the 
dozens, the number of international stu- 
dents has vastly increased. At the present 
time, some thirty thousand foreigners 
from about fifty-three different countries 
are studying here while some eight thou- 
sand Americans are studying abroad. For- 
merly the exclusive privilege of scholars, 
the international students now include 
those from underdeveloped and colonial 
areas, trade unionists, journalists, indus- 
trial technicians, doctors and engineers. 

The IIE acts as a clearing house of 
information on all phases of international 
study. It arranges the placement of stu- 
dents on scholarships and fellowships both 
here and abroad; it facilitates the inter- 
national exchange of professors and teach- 
ers; it plans programs for specialists who 
come to the United States for short periods 
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of study and observation. Through its 
agency, such outstanding men as Arnold 
J. Toynbee of England have been brought 
here to lecture. 

Well-staffed, the institute contacts every 
year hundreds of schools, social and in- 
dustrial organizations, clubs and individ- 
uals to assist those who seek help. 

The following are typical examples of 
the IIE daily operations: 

A University of Michigan student calls 
at the office and says: “Our fraternity 
wants a foreign student to live with us 
next year. Where can we find some good 
candidate?” A quick search through the 
files reveals the names of several quali- 
fied candidates. 

The Department of Exchange of Persons 
writes: “Please arrange a course of study 
for a Dutch librarian, a specialist in pri- 
mary education. She works with war- 
affected children and will lecture on 
American methods when she returns 
home.” The IIE immediately gets in 
touch with professional organizations and 
maps out library visits, study courses, 
field trips, and the finances involved, thus 
supervising the librarian’s entire progress. 

A Cornell senior asks: “Are there any 
fellowships for graduate study in Switzer- 
land?” He adds: “I want to study Inter- 
national Relations in preparation for dip- 
lomatic service.” The IIE promptly gives 
the senior a list of fellowship opportu- 
nities in Switzerland. The young man 
then submits his application to the school 
of his choice and eventually secures the 
help so necessary to his work. 

Because the IIE keeps in constant 
touch with students by correspondence 
and by campus visits, its progress remains 
vital. Despite a continuing crisis in inter- 
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national relations and the dollar shortage, 
more foreign students are attending our 
colleges and our universities than ever 
before. Just why do so many flock to 
our shores? The answers to this question 
are many but the two main reasons are, 
first, because the United States offers 
training in certain fields which are more 
developed here than anywhere else, and 
secondly the foreign universities often do 
not give this training at all. 

In the past, not many students came 
from abroad to study here but hundreds 
of Americans went to Europe for the 
study of medicine, chemistry, music, and 
art. However, American institutions have 
grown so in academic stature over the 
last twenty years that they are attracting 
large numbers of foreign students. Added 
to this is the prominent place our country 
holds today in world affairs. Foreigners 
want to get acquainted with “The Giant 
of the West.” Thus many come here who 
would otherwise have gone somewhere 
else. 

The International students are drawn 
from all over the world. Canada contrib- 
utes the largest number with China a 
close second. Then come Germany, 
Mexico, Japan, India, Colombo, the Phil- 
lippines, Iran and Israel. Topping the fields 
of study is engineering, social sciences, 
business studies, religion, education, agri- 
culture, and the fine arts come next. 

A striking correlation exists between 
the social and economic needs of certain 
countries and the number of students 
studying in various fields. Many nations 
today such as India, Burma, Iraq and 
Egypt are making an all-out effort to 
build up their economies and in order to 
have trained experts in various fields, 
they are providing scholarships for stu- 
dents to study here. As a reflection on 
this situation, about three hundred and 
fifty-two students from India are regis- 
tered in engineering while only twelve 
are taking fine arts. However, there is a 
bleak side to the picture. War-devastated 
Korea has only a handful of students 
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taking engineering while a very few are 
studying agriculture. 

The students are financed in various 
ways. Some are entirely supported by 
their own or their family’s resources; 
some are partially self-supporting while 
others are entirely dependent on outside 
assistance. American colleges and univer- 
sities, have been most generous in re- 
sponding to their needs. Fraternities, so- 
rorities, International Houses, etc., fre- 
quently give foreign students their room 
and board; rotary clubs, women’s clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, foundations and 
professional organizations all do their part. 

The Institute of International Education 
is helping to abolish the causes of war by 
working on the cultural front. Some time 
ago, the Soviets decided to launch an all- 
out “cultural propaganda.” During the 
past, Soviet artists rarely took part in 
world festivals. However, since 1951, the 
Russians have been coyly singing the 
song of “peaceful co-existence.” They are 
sending their best films, their best mu- 
sicians, their best writers and their best 
artists to international events. On the 
other hand, the United States has only 
occasionally been represented and some- 
times not at all. 

The Soviets lay their plans with care. 
At a certain International Music Contest 
held in Brussels, three talented Russian 
musicians were entered. They walked off 
with first and second places. Obviously, 
they had been hand-picked and were the 
cream of the Soviet crop. The young 
Americans who unofficially represented 
this country trailed along in the ninth and 
eleventh places. The Russians simply out- 
classed us. The Belgian press declared 
the winning Russian violinist sensational 
and that he compared favorably with the 
top-most violinists of the western world. 

What effect did all this have on other 
nations? The Russian successes led mil- 
lions to believe that a country which 
could produce such talent and make such 
an effort in artistic fields must surely be 
peace loving and far superior culturally 
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to the United States. In Italy, culture and 
art with emphasis laid on the humanities 
still play a leading role. At the Milan fair, 
the sixteen Russian exhibits were the 
largest and most artistically displayed 
there. They made a most favorable im- 
pression while the absence of American 
participation permitted the Soviets to 
claim that the Americans were so busy 
preparing for war that they just didn’t 
have the time to attend the fair. 


At the International Music Festival in 
Florence, the news was dramatically an- 
nounced to reporters that the Soviets 
would participate with their famed Rus- 
sian ballet. The four top-notch performers 
lived in a deluxe hotel completely se- 
cluded under the chaperonage of the 
Soviet Embassy personnel. They weren’t 
allowed to make any contacts with the 
people outside their own group. The 
United States took no part in this festival. 
And the Soviets blithely declared that 
the Americans were far too materialistic 
to enter the festival! 

In all these instances, we failed our- 
selves and our cause. Cultural exchange 
has become a major tool of Soviet pro- 
paganda. It should be clear to everyone by 
now what the real purpose of the Kremlin 
is. For one thing, the Russians are pre- 
senting a distracting side show of peace- 
ful and friendly activity designed to draw 
attention away from the aggressive pres- 
sures they are trying to exert against 
other nations. Also, they are trying to 
strengthen the idea of Russian superiority 
and at the same time to strike at decadent 
capitalism. We must never forget that all 
this is merely a clever act put on by a 
company of skilled deceivers. 

For various reasons, we face some very 
difficult problems. They are difficult be- 
cause we are up against a government by 
decree. We cannot, for example, order a 
leading American artist to perform at a 
specified time or place. Our job is to 
educate, not to indoctrinate. Our purpose 
is not to prove we are superior products 
of a superior system. Our objective is to 
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create mutual respect and understanding 
throughout the world. We don’t have any- 
thing to sell but we do have much to 
share. We don’t want to dominate; we DO 
want to trade as equals in the common 
ground of friendship and trust. 

How well has the IIE accomplished 
its purpose? Here is what an American 
student attending Bowdoin College, Maine, 
has to say: 

The questions of the United States get more 
complex for me the more I study them. I was 
particularly surprised by the strength of the 
middle class, the importance of the family, the 
power of the churches and the freshness and 
inexhaustible resources of this country. I am 
working out a detailed plan on how to overcome 
the appalling lack of academic knowledge about 
the U. S. in Europe and to improve the relations 
between these two continents on a neutral basis. 

One perceptive student writes to the 
Institute upon his return to Japan: 

I do not want to see our hope, our champion, 
America, follow in the footsteps of the Roman 
Empire, that well-fed nation which took upon 
itself the great task of propagating its brilliant 
civilization all over the world but forgot to 
absorb others and consequently, had to decline 
and fall with cultural autointoxication. Self- 
satisfaction is a demoniac poison. 

A French student taking International 
Relations at Harvard University when 
asked why he wished to study in the 
United States, replied: 

I don’t think any comment has to be made on 
the interest of studying my field in the very 
place where the Marshall Plan was first intro- 
duced to the world. 

Another French student of Business 
Administration at Cornell states: 

I feel that my studies are really new and 
something I will be able to use later on in a 
practical field. Having worked for a year in the 
sales department of an automobile factory in 
France, I can see the difference between our 
methods of selling and the ones taught here. I 
can see that they are not only taught but prac- 
ticed, since universities and industries are per- 
manently working hand in hand. Although all 
of the American methods of business manage- 
ment could not be applied right away to a 
French enterprise, I feel that I will use the 
material of my courses. 

On the other hand, we of the United 
States are also benefiting by the presence 
of our foreign visitors. 
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A letter recently received by the insti- 
tute shows how people all over the coun- 
try are becoming conscious of the students 
in our midst. A note from a woman in 
Portland, Maine, reads: 

A little over a week ago, our son who is a 
freshman at Earlham College, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, came home for Christmas, bringing Masao 
Kinjo Ryukyuan, a student from Okinawa and 
an exchange student at the college. For a week, 
we had the opportunity to hear of his home, his 
religion and his searching desire to understand 
the democratic way of life and its intricate 
conflicting manifestations. The friends who came 
and went in our home during his visit were 
awed by his keen observations and his diplomatic 
answers to their difficult questions. Our eyes 
were opened to many facets of world relation- 
ships which before this were only so many 
words in a book or a magazine. Please let me 
know if my letter strikes a chord in the expand- 
ing program of IIE. We should very much like 
to help. 


The fact that foreign students are 
spread out over the entire country is 
important because this means they are 
coming in contact with American life. 
Foreign students bring here an awareness 
of foreign affairs and when they return 
home they carry accurate information 
about the United States. Students come to 
realize among other things that there are 
regional differences in our country and 
that America is indeed most complex. The 
recognition of differences helps to dispel 
many false ideas so prevalent about us 
abroad. 


And since meeting people of other 
nations face to face is one of the most 
effective ways of learning about them, the 
foreign students are making a decided 
impact on American communities. By 
taking part in discussions, by giving talks 
to fellow students and community groups, 
by writing articles and by speaking on 
the radio, they are bringing to thousands 
of Americans an entirely fresh viewpoint 
on world affairs. 


It is not naive idealism which in the 
face of enormous international conflict 
carries forward the work of the institute. 
Exchange of persons wisely administered 
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is a very practical way of promoting world 
understanding. International study and 
training is equipment for the struggle 
ahead. It is founded on a strong belief in 
education as a building force and on the 
power of the individual to better the 
world in which he lives. 


Jawaharlal Nehru of India recently sent 
this message to the institute: 

As I have on many occasions said, no single 
factor has been so responsible for international 
tension as the nations’ fear of one another. Even 
the mightiest states live in an atmosphere of 
constant fear and nervousness. The prospect of 
international peace will be strengthened as soon 
as we can remove the fear which weighs down 
all the nations of the world. 

Much of this general fear is based on ignorance 
and lack of knowledge. Whatever creates better 
understanding between nations is, therefore, 
valuable not only for its own sake but also as a 
means of easing international tension. Contact 
between persons at a young and impressionable 
age is one of the most valuable means of remov- 
ing misunderstanding and leading to the forma- 
tion of friendships that cross the barriers of 
race and nationality. The Institute’s program for 
exchange of students, teachers, and other leaders 
in the field of education is bound to have a 
far-reaching effect on the future of nations. The 
American people have always been warm- 
hearted and generous in their relations with 
people of other countries. I am sure that the 
programme of exchange undertaken by the 
Institute of International Education will be 
inspired by this spirit of warm-hearted and 
generous friendship for all peoples of the world. 


The United States needs to send stu- 
dents as ambassadors of good will to all 
countries abroad and the foreign students 
need to come here. The world is held 
together by mutual respect and under- 
standing gained only by contact with the 
cultures and problems of other lands. 
Peace will be fashioned not by materials 
but by people—people whose broad ex- 
perience gives them vision, understanding 
and skill. 

To this end, the work of the Institute of 
International Education is dedicated. Thus 
we are drawing nearer and nearer to the 
realization of the American dream—a 
world where war has been abolished and 
peace has finally come to reign. 
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“hogs 
That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry liberty; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.” 


HIS PASSAGE from a_ well-known 
sonnet by John Milton with its most 
famous single line: “License they 

mean when they cry liberty,” represents 
a carefully thought-out distinction on the 
part of the author and is matched by 
another passage from his prose: “None 
can love liberty heartily but good men; 
the rest love not liberty but license.” 

In these days when so many persons 
pretend to be or actually are in some 
cases alarmed for the survival of freedom, 
when we are told that “we were born 
free” and it is implied that we are no 
longer so, it may be of some use to ap- 
proach the whole matter more philosoph- 
ically than is usually the case, and for 
this purpose to reexamine Milton among 
other writers. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the 
revolutionary poet emphatically rejects 
the concept of a boundless or chaotic 
freedom for man. Freedom implied to him 
a responsibility for self-restraint and dis- 
cipline. His thought on this point is per- 
haps not too far from that of Spinoza 
when the philosopher says that if a stone 
had consciousness, it might consider its 
obedience to the laws of gravitation a 
voluntary act. A stone is “free” to fall at 
the particular rate it does, because it is 
in consonance with the “commandments” 
which have been laid upon its nature to 
behave in that particular way. If the 
stone used its consciousness in an attempt 
to fall either more swiftly or more slowly 
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then, in Milton’s language, it would be 
desirous not of “freedom” but of license. 


With stones and trees, to be sure, no 
problem arises on this ground, except 
hypothetically, since these are not en- 
dowed with consciousness. The phenom- 
enon of “the Rebel” arises with man, and 
the problem of where freedom ends and 
license begins becomes insoluble. What 
“the nature of man” really is, as his 
creator intended it, and the possibility of 
his departure from his natural limits or 
even of acting directly contrary to his 
given nature—these are concepts which 
have haunted the wisest and most inspired 
minds of our race. From the unknown 
writer who composed his deep-going cyn- 
icism under the name of Ecclesiastes and 
who says that God made men straight 
but the latter finds out “many inventions,” 
to the Marquis de Sade and that drunken 
journalist and poet, Edgar Allan Poe, who 
are the joint discoverers of “the Imp of 
the Perverse,” there have been repeated 
explanations of the fact that man is so 
rarely “true to himself,” and that history 
has consisted of a series of disconnected 
dissonances interrupted by a few “blessed 
islets” of harmony and reason. Honest 
observers (as distinguished from tenden- 
tious schematics among historians and 
philosophers) have virtually despaired of 
discovering the key tone from which the 
kaleidoscopic variations spring and to 
which they may be expected to return. 
The very notion of such a key is as elusive 
as the concept of the ether in physics. The 
great Buddha, who resembled in spiritual 
stature the Himalayas among which he 
dwelt, refused to let himself be drawn in 
by the “tease” of historical speculation at 
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all, and it remains to be seen if this ab- 
stention which was the first word of hu- 
man wisdom does not turn out to be the 
last one as well. 

To turn from Milton’s abstract differ- 
entiation between “liberty” and “license” 
to his application of a criterion based 
upon it in a concrete political situation, 
let us look at the Areopagitica. This most 
celebrated defence of the freedom of 
printed utterance turns out, upon sober 
reading, to contain certain clearly marked- 
out limits beyond which the argument 
does not attempt to go. The pamphlet is 
an appeal for greater toleration among 
the Protestant sects which were arguing 
the question of church government, but 
the author recognizes that the works of 
outright atheists, on the one hand, and of 
would-be tyrannical Papists on the other, 
must remain beyond the scope of his 
concern. He grants the right, even the 
duty, of any government “that intends 
not to unlaw itself” (in other words, put 
itself out of business by being too soft, 
like the Weimar Republic before Hitler 
or the Kerensky government in 1917, 
which may be compared to the lenient 
parent who spoils the child to the point 
where the latter, grown up into a power- 
ful bully, turns the old man out of his 
own house) to eradicate or at the very 
least to refuse to facilitate the propagation 
of such opinions and doctrines as it finds 
absolutely alienated from its own basic 
assumptions. 

To Milton, it is self-evident that freedom 
can never be granted unconditionally—it 
was not so granted to us at the inception 
of our lives in spite of those who prate 
that “we were born free” (consider what 
“freedom” a baby has!)—and it is not 
within the prerogative of any govern- 
mental authority to give to man an un- 
wholesome liberty which nature itself has 
rejected. Milton is very far removed from 
the demagogue and doctrinaire who be- 
lieve that such eminently practical ques- 
tions as where the boundary of freedom 
must be drawn can be settled by a few 
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phrases (usually specious but plausible- 
sounding because they rely on the fashion- 
able intellectual shibboleths of the mo- 
ment). The observation of Justice Holmes 
that freedom of speech never gave to 
anyone the right to cause panic in a 
crowded theater by crying “fire!,” which 
comes as such a revelation to the ordinary 
person, would not have surprised Milton. 
In a mundane sense, political freedom can 
never be unqualified but is always relative 
to the guarantees of the law, the tradition 
of a community, the moral character of 
its governors, and the particular state of 
public opinion prevailing at the moment. 


Milton was a realistic lover of freedom 
—the kind that in the long run counts. 
He did not belong to that feeble variety 
of sentimentalists, whose fitting epitaph 
is contained in what may be an apocryphal 
remark addressed by Lenin to his demo- 
cratic opponents: “I ask you for freedom 
in the name of your principles and I deny 
you freedom in the name of mine.” The 
poet would certainly have made short 
shrift of the sophistical would-be tyrant— 
in fact, he answers all such casuists in 
advance with an impartial strictness. To 
grasp the meaning of the answer, it must 
be remembered that in Milton’s time, the 
great and everpresent danger to human 
freedom came from a different direction 
than it does today. In the age in which he 
wrote, it was the Roman Church and in 
particular the Pope who threatened all 
other Christians with what looked very 
much like contemporary totalitarianism. 
Milton in the Areopagitica, as I have 
already said, makes it clear that though 
he is pleading for toleration he “means 
not tolerated Popery,” and the justification 
he gives for dealing with this exceptional 
danger in an exceptional manner is both 
interesting and valuable today. He “means 
not Popery” to be included within the 
recognized area of freedom because 
“Popery . . . as it extirpates all religious 
and civil supremacies, so itself should 
be extirpate.” 

One might indeed object that the 
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strength of the language here suggests 
that Milton would do to his political and 
religious foes only what they, if they 
possessed the same power, would do to 
him. In that case, what is the difference 
between the two? The answer is that, in 
the first place, it is not quite true that he 
would retaliate in the same manner in 
which he had been treated. Directly fol- 
lowing the word “extirpate” in the fero- 
cious passage which I have quoted, Milton 
adds an important softening touch—the 
fanatics and totalitarians are to be ex- 
tirpated only after “all charitable and 
compassionate means be used to win and 
regain the weak and the misled.” These 
words are not pious rationalizations, 
mere Pilate-like washings-of-the-hands, or 
simple Tartufferies. They are, like all the 
words he uses, carefully weighed and are 
intended to signify exactly what they say. 

The final confidence which any govern- 
ment inspires can be no greater than that 
of the character of the governors. Tyrants 
are always easily capable of rationalizing 
their transgressions as most exigent neces- 
sities. But Milton is no tyrant; he is more 
like Moses, stern but righteous and God- 
fearing, a true parent who chastizes his 
offspring when his forbearance would 
mean spoiling it, but whose punishment 
goes against the grain and ultimately takes 
more out of himself than it does out of 
his child. 

Lincoln, for example, was no tyrant, 
though that was the name given him in 
the Latin phrase hurled by the assassin 
from the stage of Ford Theater. He was 
no tyrant, in spite of the fact that he 
abolished some of the Constitutional guar- 
antees when it was necessary to save the 
Constitution itself. He was no tyrant ba- 
sically because, like Milton, he could be 
a hard man who was nevertheless capable 
of remembering to temper justice with 
mercy. In the public service the govern- 
ing principle of his action is stated by 
him in his second inaugural address: 
“With malice towards none, with charity 
for all. . . .” The spirit in which discipline 
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is imposed and punishment meted out is 
not an incidental consideration but is of 
the essence of the case. 


There is a popular tendency abroad 
today to distinguish means from ends, to 
separate “methods” from the purposes 
which those methods are designed to serve. 
A politician says that he approves the 
goals which another politician is striving 
for, but he disapproves of his methods. 
In the famous Testament of Lenin, which 
was suppressed after his death, the Bol- 
shevik leader warned his comrades against 
the “rudeness” of the Secretary of the 
Party, Stalin. Is it possible that he had 
never noticed this quality in his follower 
before? Or did he, rather, up to a certain 
point, exclude it from his consideration 
as an irrelevancy? In any case, wasn’t it 
a little bit like the pot calling the kettle 
black? Rudeness and Bolshevism—if these 
are not synonymous terms, they do at 
least have a common origin and bear a 
family resemblance to each other. What 
could be more rude, and intentionally 
rude, for instance, than the tone of Lenin’s 
polemics, which were aimed, according to 
his own admission, not simply to refute 
the arguments of his opponents but to 
discredit them personally, to rout them, 
shame them, and finally to pulverize them 
off the face of the earth? The Cheka and 
later the G. P. U. and the N. K. V. D. 
were only the counterpart of the spirit 
behind his words from the very first. Was 
it Stalin’s fault that he learned “the lesson 
of the Master” too well for the latter’s 
own taste? The teacher at last could no 
longer stomach his pupil—if we are to 
believe credible testimonies—and was 
perhaps hastened on his way out of the 
world by the latter, but such things have 
been known to happen before. The rela- 
tion of Lenin to Stalin I have always 
thought had something in common with 
that of Ivan to Smerdyakov in that great- 
est of all novels, The Brothers Karamazov. 
Ivan supplies his familiar bastard-theory 
which reads: “Everything is permissible,” 
and the bastard murderer Smerdyakov, 
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his epileptic half-brother, promptly acts 
upon it and goes ahead to murder their 
own father, thereby drawing down upon 
his hapless head the wrath of the more 
intellectual Ivan, who realizes the actual 
consequences of the ideas he has been 
playing with too late and then goes out 
of his mind completely. The idea that 
methods somehow are negligible, that 
“rudeness,” lack of consideration, man- 
ners, and common courtesy do not really 
count—is one which the liberal democratic 
politician unfortunately often shares with 
the tyrant. 

Concerning the confusion between 
means and ends—a controversy which 
engaged the intellectuals of the western 
world during the later Thirties, as a result 
of the experiences of the world with 
Fascism and more particularly as an out- 
growth of the monstrous accusations and 
trials in Moscow—Upton Sinclair has a 
pertinent reminiscence in one of his recent 
books. At a dinner party during the 1920’s 
(about ten years before the gruesome 
events which confirmed the words), Sin- 
clair’s wife found herself seated next to 
John Dewey and expressed to the phil- 
osopher “the anxiety she was feeling con- 
cerning the development of the revolution 
in Russia, which at the beginning had 
inspired so much hope in American So- 
cialists. . . . She remarked, “They are 
following the maxim that the end justifies 
the means; and I am afraid of it.’ Dewey’s 
reply was, ‘The means become the end.’” 


Whether or not we believe, as Sinclair 
does, that Dewey’s reply “sums up the 
whole tragic course of the Russian revo- 
lution as we have watched it over a period 
of thirty-five years,” it does certainly 
underscore an aspect of political reality 
which is often ignored, and the ignorance 
of which leads to the strangest results, 
those couplings of innocence and guilt, of 
beauty and ugliness, of wisdom and folly, 
which have been summed up in the ap- 
horism about politics alone accounting for 
the most unexpected of bed-fellows. One 
could trust oneself confidently to the jus- 
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tice and compassion of a Milton—therein 
lies the whole difference. It is one of the 
fashionable “ideas” of the moment that 
the only kind of government that may be 
relied on is a government of laws, not of 
men. This formula seems to be an evasion 
of the conclusions to which we are led 
by all experience—that laws of themselves 
are powerless against the machinations of 
living interpreters and false ministers, 
and that no government in history has 
been known to rise above the level of the 
moral character of the governors. Where 
there is either absence of character or 
positively evil character in those burdened 
with responsibility for the common good, 
then justice and mercy will be sought in 
vain by the petitioners. Without defenders, 
the best laws will prove themselves but 
as dumb brutes—what other lesson may 
be learned from the fate of the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, which on paper was 
hailed by some people as “the most demo- 
cratic in the world” and in practice turned 
out to be the most despotic, ushering in 
ironically the most ferocious and bloody 
terror since 1793? 

Milton in the Areopagitica plainly ex- 
cludes from his consideration those neg- 
ligible political groups whom he regards 
as a kind of lunatic fringe on the main 
body of the public. He makes no attempt 
to cross over unbridgeable chasms of per- 
suasion but confines himself to what he 
calls “those neighboring differences, or 
rather indifferences . . . in some point of 
doctrine or of discipline which, though 
they be many, need not interrupt the 
unity of Spirit... .” So he recognizes that 
no stable political state or body of laws 
can be established on the shifting quick- 
sand of schizophrenically separated be- 
liefs about society. Where the fundamental 
assumptions of each party have little or 
nothing in common with those of another 
party, an uneasy condition of armed truce 
may prevail but not of that lack of sus- 
picion and trust in each other and what 
might be called togetherness in difference 
which is the condition of all effective 
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cooperation and social concord. At some 
level, no matter how deep it goes, the 
unity of Spirit which Milton assumed, 
must exist between the opposing parties 
in a state if the state is not to shatter, if 
there is to be genuine peace and not just 
an unstable armistice. Was such unity of 
Spirit conceivable in 1941 between Hitler, 
Tojo, their followers and agents, on the 
one hand, and the rest of the world on 
the other? Is it conceivable now, fourteen 
years later, between Khrushchev, Mao, 
their followers and agents, on the one hand, 
and the rest of mankind on the other? 
These are the real questions with which 
we are faced, and no reassuring talk of 
coexistence can take the place of a real 
answer to them. The false prophets who 
pour honied morphine into the ears of a 
complacent populace and who cry “Peace! 
Peace!” when there is in effect no peace 
and can be none in an atmosphere of 
confusion and plotting and malice—these 
characters are spoken of in the Book of 
Jeremiah. We witnessed a modern version 
of them not so many years ago in that 
sterling representative of the business 
community (which, it might have been 
thought had it not proved to be the case 
otherwise, would discredit the nearsighted 
materialist as a leader in the struggle for 
the preservation of our liberties), Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. The stratagem of 
the Greeks who pretended to give up 
their direct attempt to take Troy and 
seemingly sailed away only to return with 
redoubled fury to the attack is fresh in 
the mind of the classical scholar at least— 
and this scholar might be one of our 
better advisors in this time of trickery 
and crisis. 


It will doubtless be asked—is Milton to 
be our guide at the present juncture of 
history? Milton, who lived in a revolu- 
tionary age, in an age of great and con- 
tinual crisis? Was he not necessarily com- 
pelled by his time and his temperament to 
be more strict in the rules which he 
prescribed than what our own needs in 
a more relaxed situation require? The 
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description of Milton’s age is just and 
true, but our own time is not less difficult 
than his. It may be argued that his stric- 
tures against the most extreme elements 
in the political spectrum of his time and 
his insistence that toleration of diversity 
of opinion can exist only where there is 
fundamental unity of spirit are advices 
as applicable to the needs of our age as 
they were to those of his own. This, of 
course, touches on the deepest conflict, it 
seems to me, which divides those on our 
side who are otherwise united in defence 
of freedom. What precisely is the degree 
and direction of the dangers actually 
threatening us? Some people, who, if we 
are to believe in their good-will and that 
they are not the hidden agents of our 
worst enemies (though it should be added 
perhaps that such agents would probably 
feel most at home among them) seem to 
be shielded by some private dream of 
security and are able to recognize hardly 
any danger at all. Their advice to us 
seems to be that we have little to do but 
behave as if we were still living in the 
comparative tranquility of the eighteenth 
century. Other people, who are more dis- 
turbed by the world around them, insist 
that the principal danger still comes from 
the fascist forces, the remains of the great 
conflagration of the last two decades. 
These sleepwalkers, as if caught in a 
cataleptic trance, are constantly on the 
alert for sparks on the Right which prove 
to their own satisfaction at any rate that 
they are not wrong in their apprehensions. 
Only a portion of the people—how large 
it is hard to say and how distributed 
among the better educated and less well- 
educated classes, it is even harder to say 
—recognize the unceasing threat to our 
liberties, which comes from the direction 
it actually comes from. 


In one respect at least, we have much 
to learn from Milton. For though poets 
are traditionally supposed to show little 
feeling for reality and to make their 
dwelling place habitually atop some pri- 
vate cloud, yet there is always at least 
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this one eminent example to prove other- 
wise. At every turn, Milton proves himself 
to have had an understanding of the 
political process, which is exemplary. In 
no other way could he have managed in 
so turbulent an age to rise to the august 
station of Latin Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, which meant in effect, to translate 
the title of the office into more contem- 
porary terminology, his being Minister of 
Propaganda in the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cromwell. His impassioned elo- 
quence made him master of the tides of 
public opinion not only in England itself 
but on the Continent of Europe, yet he 
never let himself be so far carried away 
by his argument that he forgets, even in 
a heroic age, that practicality is the be- 
ginning and end of all politics. Politics is 
the art of the practical or of “the possible,” 
as Bismarck would have it, and he who 
forgets this or would like it to be different 
is forgetting himself and forgetting those 
whom he would influence. He who holds, 
as one recent writer does, that politics is 
“the art of the impossible” may amuse the 
undergraduate with this evidence of a 
truly Wilde wit, but the ordinary sus- 
picious citizen will hardly be inclined to 
trust him in the most menial office of the 
commonwealth. Such a man is a dreamer, 
not in the good but in the bad sense of 
the word. 


Milton objects to the proposed censor- 
ship in the Areopagitica just as much 
because he thinks it an impractical meas- 
ure as because he is opposed to it in 
principle. Over and over again, he shows 
us that he is concerned with practicality 
and thereby gains the confidence of the 
practical parliamentarians whom he is 
addressing. Of course, he also never falls 
into that pitfall of the petty politician 
which is to forget principle entirely in 
the pursuit of practicality. The peanut 
politician is the one who would undertake 
to repeal the Law of Gravity if only he 
thought he could muster the necessary 
votes to do it. Milton avoids this trap 
neatly, because he is a man of capacious 
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intellect and is therefore able to perceive 
the limits which nature has put upon the 
possibilities of all action, but he will 
likewise have no truck with those who 
play with words without attaching any 
weight to them or who, in the estimation 
of actual problems and difficulties, forget 
the elephantine resistances of reality and 
the plain logistics of the actual situation. 

The Miltonic idea is that the area of 
freedom must always be bounded on both 
sides, for it can never extend to those 
whose initial assumptions are anti-social, 
that is to say so radically different from 
those of tolerable parties within the state 
that their noxious activity can never be 
rendered constructive but must be limited 
to undermining, digging beneath the 
foundations of the idea on which all so- 
ciety, whether it knows it or not, is built. 
Political freedom in this world can never 
be absolute but relative only—this truth 
is seized upon by the subversive apolo- 
gists for tyranny but it is a truth which 
underlies the most tolerant as well as the 
least tolerant polity, and the way to 
determine who is tyrannical and who is 
not must always be through an appeal to 
the “minute particulars” of each case. 
The dangers to freedom, which that part 
of the world having “unity of Spirit” can 
enjoy in common, are as shifting as 
the winds. Sometimes the storm blows 
strongly from one direction, sometimes 
from another. In the Thirties and until 
the end of World War II it was blowing 
powerfully from the Right with occasional 
cross-currents (as in the Spanish Revo- 
lution) from the Left. But for a decade 
now, that has all been changed. The storm 
on the Right has died down to less than a 
whisper, and it is from the Left that a 
virtual typhoon has arisen which has al- 
ready capsized the more helpless of the 
small craft among the independent nations 
of the world and threatens the rest with 
momentary destruction. 

In this condition, whoever distracts 
attention away from the direction in which 
the wind is blowing, if he is not himself 
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hopelessly befuddled, is serving the cause 
of the storm. To put it more succinctly 
and less metaphorically, whoever today 
talks of the dangers of fascism, German 
rearmament, etc., if he is not a fool, is 
probably a villain. This is not to say that 
tornados are not lurking in that direction. 
There may be, but the business of politics 
is with the present, and if Aeolus has 
something in store for the world in the 
future but has chosen not to let loose his 
bag of winds as yet, they are for all prac- 
tical purposes non-existent. What should 
one have thought of a man who, while 
Hitler and Tojo were overrunning Europe 
and Asia fourteen years ago had talked 
to us of the menace of Communism? Quite 
rightly, we should have regarded such a 
person as either an imbecile or a mono- 
maniac, if he were not actually a fascist 
agent. The reverse, in large measure, holds 
true today, and it is pathetic that many 
of those who lived through the crisis 
fourteen years ago cannot or will not see 
that conditions have been reversed and 
require a diametrically opposed approach 
by the defenders of freedom. 

There is no denying that we may some- 
times overreach ourselves in the search 
for solutions to our problems and simplify 
a situation of great complexity, but it is 
necessary that one who would advise the 
public as to how the ship of state may 
safely sail past its present perils must 
show some knowledge of the tides of 
public feeling and of the laws of politic 
navigation which keep us from being 
dashed on the rocks by them. There were 
undoubtedly many in 1941, who, bewild- 
ered by the actual danger to freedom from 
the Right, tended to minimize or entirely 
forget the danger from the other corner 
of the compass and failed to take adequate 
measures against them. Today, there are 
again those who see only the Communist 
danger in the world and close their eyes 
to the possibility of dangers from other 
quarters later on. But it is sometimes 
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necessary during a storm to deal with 
one menacing situation at a time. If we 
cannot do something about all dangers at 
once, at least the main one must be dealt 
with first. In all human affairs, it seems, 
the individual is faced with a choice not 
between unadulterated good and unmiti- 
gated evil but between the greater evil 
and lesser ones. Those who dwell in some 
private fastness and fail to recognize prac- 
ticality as the essence of the political 
process likewise fail very often to take 
account of the necessity of a sometimes 
tragic choice between evils or degrees of 
evil. Such “dreamers,” out of an over- 
weening desire to face too many possibil- 
ities at once, paralyze their faculties and 
prevent them from dealing effectively with 
any problems at all. 
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Jewish Motifs in American Painting 


EARLY EVERYBODY knows the story of 
N the 13th century painter, Cimabue, 

whose Madonna, made for a church 
at Florence, was “an object of so much 
admiration to the people that it was car- 
ried in solemn procession, with the sounds 
of trumpets, from the painter’s house to 
the church” (Vasari). Similar cases of 
worship by the masses, of beautiful works 
of art have been recorded in other periods 
of the Christian Middle Ages. Was this 
adoration of an object of art identical 
with the joy derived by us moderns upon 
viewing a fine painting, or an excellent 
piece of sculpture? 

Probably not. To the Florentines, Cim- 
abue’s painting was the Virgin on her 
way to take her place as a central figure 
in their church. In the Middle Ages, art 
existed only as applied art, serving to 
enhance the worshipper’s piety, or to add 
charm to the pleasures of life. The Floren- 
tines of the 13th century did not look at 
Cimabue’s Virgin as we do, admiring the 
monumentality of scale and dignity of 
feeling, and recognizing that, with its 
strong emotional appeal, it was far in 
advance of the works of the pure Byzan- 
tine school—no, to them it was of value 
as the most convincing and therefore most 
useful image of Mary they had seen. 

There exists a subtle connection be- 
tween the pious Cimabue and Chagall— 
and even our Max Weber. For where 
there is a Jewish theme, there is always 
a connection with the Jewish religion, the 
Jewish way of life. An Italian, French, 
American motif might be completely sec- 
ular and pagan, but not a Jewish motif. 
Are these artists, then, our 20th century 
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Cimabues, and do we treat our Cimabues 
of today with anything near the admir- 
ation accorded to the Trecento master? 


From this aspect it should be interest- 
ing to examine, quite briefly, the role of 
the Jew as an artist—the phrase “Jewish 
artist” is misleading—as he emerged, along 
with the rise of a more secular concept of 
art, “L’art pour l'art.” In the times of 
Cimabue, Jews had an applied art of 
their own, though very limited in scope— 
the illumination of Hebrew manuscripts, 
and the fashioning of religious articles in 
precious metal for use in synagogue and 
home. But whereas, in the Renaissance 
Age the Christian artist casts off the 
dictates of the church, and the concept 
was born of the free artist who paints or 
sculpts as he pleases, with no master but 
his own conscience, all the art known to 
the Jew up to the 19th century, and, in 
some places, even up to the threshold of 
the 20th, was applied art produced for 
ritual purposes. 

Only in a few rare instances did Jews 
glimpse a world that they were not to 
enter, as practitioners, for many years to 
come. One such exception was that of the 
Jewish friends and patrons of Rembrandt, 
in 17th century Holland. Another—when 
Michelangelo had completed his statue of 
Moses, the Jews of Rome flocked to the 
site to view it: “Jews were to be seen 
every Saturday, hurrying like flights of 
swallows, men and women, to visit and 
worship this figure, as though it were 
something divine” (Vasari). 

It is not difficult to imagine the feelings 
of these people who walked for miles to 
the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli: they 
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were partly shocked, partly pleased. To 
make a sculpture was, of course, a viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment (or so 
they thought); at the same time, these 
humble people were flattered to see their 
great leader and patriarch presented in 
stone by what they were told was the 
greatest sculptor of their time, and per- 
haps of all time. 


Shocked and pleased—these words may 
describe the attitude of Jews towards the 
arts, and especially, during the period of 
emancipation, towards artists coming from 
their own ranks. The first professional 
artist of Jewish origin, Moritz Daniel 
Oppenheim, who was born in 1800, tells 
us in his delightful autobiography that 
his courtship was bitterly opposed by the 
family of his future wife who objected to 
the girl’s marriage to an artist. Once he 
was successful, however, having among 
his patrons Goethe, and members of the 
German nobility, the Jewish group took 
immense pride in him, and in themselves, 
that now they could boast of an artist. 

That the Jew was capable of competing 
with a member of any other ethnic group 
in the field of fine arts, having the same 
approach, the same potentialities as his 
Gentile colleague, must have become clear 
to any fair-minded Christian by 1880 or 
so, with the rise of such outstanding men 
as Israels, Pissarro, Liebermann, and 
Moritz Gottlieb. It was, nevertheless, hard 
for many a non-Jew to accept this fact. 
Pissarro had long been sending his 
landscapes into the world by the time 
Bismarck declared that Jews lacked a 
feeling for nature, and that as far as he 
knew, there never had been Jewish land- 
scape painters. 

A phenomenon that has not yet been 
sufficiently examined by historians is the 
sudden appearance, between about 1900 
and 1914, of scores of Jewish-born prac- 
titioners of the fine arts. Take a history 
of modern art, or just the catalogue of 
our Museum of Modern Art, and you will 
see an astonishing proportion of Jewish- 
sounding names. 
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This fact must not be mentioned chau- 
vinistically—merely as something that 
ought not to be overlooked by any his- 
torian. That avalanche is astonishing in- 
sofar as the relations between Jews and 
the plastic arts had, in previous epochs, 
been rather uneasy. 

The arrival of the Jews on the artistic 
scene was greeted in some quarters with 
bewilderment rather than with rejoicing. 
The onlookers were puzzled—how could 
it be that Jews practiced the arts, since 
their artistic inability, based on biology 
or religion, was a foregone conclusion? 

Trust a certain brand of German 
scholars that they would, long before 
Nazism, come out with the claim that 
“defective sense of color” accounted for 
the Jews’ earlier avoidance of painting. 
But even a very well-known American, 
Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, watched the new 
Semitic flood with mixed feelings: 

“It is a curious paradox,” Taylor wrote 
some years ago, “that, having perfected 
their critical faculties to the point of a 
fine art, the Jews should have contributed 
so little to the creative productions of our 
civilization. I think the answer must lie 
in the fact that while they have an instinc- 
tive love for art, and consider it, like 
music, a necessary factor in their lives, 
they are more deeply concerned with 
intellectual problems, with the analysis 
and manipulation of the processes of the 
mind. This may explain in part why so 
much of modern art is of a deeply critical 
nature and so difficult for the layman to 
understand, and why many forms of 
expression that at first sight seem incom- 
prehensive may be communicable to indi- 
viduals who, though they may never have 
had direct contact with one another, have 
had centuries of a common background.” 
A fable not unworthy of the authors of 
the infamous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion! 

It is impossible to raise the charge of 
anti-Semitism, or of any racial bias, for 
that matter, against the eminent British 
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critic, Herbert Read, but he, too, plays up 
too much an alleged difference between 
Aryan and Semitic races. It is hardly a 
scholarly procedure to equate a European 
or American of our time with Nomadic 
tribes who roamed Western Asia more 
than three thousand years ago, though the 
historical link cannot be denied. Accord- 
ing to Herbert Read, the Jew “still retains 
the essential mobility of temperament, 
the inquietude, that distinguished his 
forefathers; but he is hemmed in, re- 
pressed. So, late in the day, he takes to 
plastic art; and the art he creates is a 
distinctive art. It has not the same respect 
for form as Aryan art; it avoids the 
definite and static. It is essentially ro- 
mantic, and is not ashamed of its ro- 
manticism. It sees in painting, not a means 
of interpreting the outer world, but a 
means of expressing the inner self. That 
is why it uses the essential types of 
individualist art-lyricism and symbolism.” 

Unlike Read who is a fervent admirer 
of Chagall, our American critic, hoary 
Bernard Berenson, denies Jews a priori 
a right to artistic talent. Berenson, who 
probably deplores no fact more than that 
he was born in Lithuania and of Jewish 
parents at that, speaks of what he calls 
“fanatical hatred” of the anti-Hellenic 
Jew “against everything that might entice 
him away from his bleak abstractions and 
the passionately fervid, aggressive, and 
exasperated affirmation of his monothe- 
ism.” Berenson does not confine himself 
to antiquity. “Even in recent years,” he 
asserts, “when Jews emancipated from 
the ghetto have taken in painting and 
sculpture and architecture, they have 
proved neither original nor in the least 
Jewish.” 

But even some whose loyalty to the 
Jewish group is above suspicion have 
written curious treatises to assert that 
art was something—one might say: bio- 
logically alien to the Jew; Martin Buber 
claimed that the Jew of antiquity was 
“more of an aural than a visual man and 
felt more in terms of time than of space,” 
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which sounds interesting enough but 
would be difficult to prove. Buber’s friend 
and biographer, Hans Kohn, even went 
so far as to assert that the Jew could not 
see as clearly as he could hear, and that 
his senses were less aware of the contours 
than of the “inner flowing of the world.” 

This bewildering melange of opinions is 
indicative of a great deal of uncertainty. 
Could it be that in the 20th century—the 
century which Hitler, Mussolini and other 
demagogues notwithstanding, is the cen- 
tury of internationalism—to the various 
national arts of the world, a new one, 
Jewish art, has been added? Long gone 
is the time when national traits distin- 
guished the art of the Flemings from that 
of the Dutch, when city republics like 
Florence and Siena, Venice and Padua, 
only a few miles distant from one another, 
were art centers with distinctive char- 
acter. Today, there is no French art any 
longer—art produced in France is the 
product of people of numerous ethnic or 


_racial origins, including Frenchmen. Of 


the 20th century writers quoted above 
some insist there is Jewish art, while 
others, with equal conviction, deny its 
existence. But all that can be proved to 
be real, beyond a shadow of a doubt, is 
the existence of a Jewish motif, and, even 
more strikingly, the existence of hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands of Jewish 
servants of the arts. 

Critics and scholars have been baffled 
by what might be compared to a sudden 
cloudburst, or the equally sudden emer- 
gence of a lusty spring in a barren desert. 
If, before 1820, an occasional Jew appeared 
among the students in a European acad- 
emy of art, he was regarded as a strange 
animal, or an exotic visitor from a faraway 
land. But after 1850, and particularly 
from 1900 onward, the schools of Vienna 
and Budapest, Warsaw and Prague, 
Munich and Frankfort, Berlin and Paris, 
London and Rome, New York and Boston 
were flooded by young painters and sculp- 
tors who had fled from the Ghetto, who 
had shed all religious traditions, defied 
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social taboos, and sacrificed whatever 
economic security other careers might 
have offered, to embrace Bohemia, the 
world of weird dreams, unfulfilled hopes, 
of short happiness and long despair. 


A concise description of the life of 
Jewish Bohemians can be found in the 
Soutine biography of Monroe Wheeler. 
If we substitute any other metropolis for 
Paris, what he said cannot be applied to 
other countries as well as France: 


Suddenly, there they were in the vanguard, 
uprooted but quickly digging in everywhere, 
mixing in everything, playing a great role in 
civilization. It may be that for Soutine and for 
others of his fellow-artists in Paris, the im- 
portant thing was not the sense of race repres- 
sion but the opposite, the rapidity of liberation 
—what we now call vertical social mobility—and 
its consequences, psychological and otherwise. 
It made them bold, even insolent, concentrated 
upon their advancement, indefatigable: but it 
kept them under continuous strain, ever insecure 
and perhaps credulous. 


And Wheeler says further: 

All these young foreign artists in Paris had 
one thing in common. They were high-minded. 
They had come there to seek their fortune by 
means of art, but on the other hand they de- 
clared, and as a rule seriously meant, that art 
was to come first, before fortune. If they failed 
of celebrity and world recompense, they would 
fall back on the prepared position of ‘art for 
art’s sake:’ disbelief of critics, suspicion of 
dealers, contumely for collectors. But almost to 
a man they were sincere. Having left religion 
behind them with their various family affections 
and customs of childhood, they now brought to 
the pursuit of art a kind of religiosity. 


Typical is the story of Chaim Soutine, 
the great artist who might still be with 
us had he not refused an opportunity to 
flee to the United States in 1940. Soutine 
was born in a small Lithuanian town, the 
tenth of a tailor’s eleven children. We 
cannot blame the poor tailor for shudder- 
ing at the idea that Chaim might become 
an artist. To this pious man, the pursuit 
of art (what little he knew of it) was 
both blasphemous and meshuggah. Soutine 
relates how he was punished with exag- 
gerated severity by his father when he 
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stole a small kitchen utensil from his 
home, sold it, and with the few kopeks 
bought a colored pencil he much desired. 
If we believe the artist’s story, the whole 
town was against him, after he had de- 
faced walls with peculiar, incomprehen- 
sible drawings. He was thrown out of 
school as a dunce. After having made a 
sketch of the village idiot, he asked an 
old man to pose for him. Chaim was 
attacked and severely beaten by the pa- 
triarch’s sons for having dared to approach 
their father after portraying an idiot. At 
the age of fourteen, the boy ran away to 
the nearby city of Minsk where he got 
his first art education. 


Soutine’s traumata were real, whether 
his story, as told by himself, was exag- 
gerated or not. He grew to hate his family 
and the people of Smilovitchi. The con- 
spicuous absence from Soutine’s canvases 
of references to the milieu of his first 
nineteen years—Smilovitchi, Minsk, and 
Vilna—cannot be overlooked. There can 
be no doubt that he was opposed to 
“Smilovitchi” and all it stood for—its 
prohibitions, restrictions, rituals, its me- 
dieval backwardness. He was enraptured 
by France which he would never leave. 
He loved to paint French people, French 
landscapes, and the flowers that grow in 
French gardens. It was the deep desire of 
this ‘Litvak’ Expressionist to fit into the 
tradition of great French art. Soutine 
found his patrons chiefly among non-Jews. 
Fortunately for him his benefactors who, 
with his tacit consent, tried to “clean him 
up,” to gallicize him, to turn him into a 
20th century Courbet, failed in their task. 
As Waldemar George, a French-Jewish 
critic put it, Soutine owed nothing to 
France, “except that thirst for inner bal- 
ance which, God be praised, he will never 
attain.” 


The case of Chagall, who is happily 
still with us, is widely known. Fortu- 
nately, his Ghetto childhood furnished 
him with pleasant memories, with fables, 
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legends, anecdotes, with color he could 
use in the years to come. For nearly five 
decades Chagall has been reproducing his 
native town on canvas: he talked about it 
nostalgically in his autobiography. Pro- 
vided Chagall the artist is at home on this 
globe—and not suspended somewhere be- 
tween earth and high heaven—his home 
is still the ghetto of Vitebsk, as it was 
before being totally destroyed by the 
Nazis. Chagall is essentially a Jew, and 
attempts to link him to the only genuine 
Russian art, the Icons, or to Gogol, or to 
German or French surrealism, are utterly 
misleading. 

Without an understanding of this Old 
World background it is more difficult to 
appreciate the “Soutines” and “Chagalls” 
of America. For the American-Jewish 
artist too was born abroad, in the kind of 
Ghetto Soutine or Chagall came from, or 
he may have been born in the Jewish 
slums of New York’s Lower East Side, 
Boston’s South Side, or Chicago’s Maxwell 
Street District. It would be absurd to 
suggest that any definite similarities exist 
between Jewish existence here and 
abroad. Nevertheless, the same question 
must arise on both continents: how did 
art come to the boy Soutine who never 
saw a work of art in his shtaedtel, and 
how did art come to a Jo Davidson whose 
parents, he told us in his autobiography, 
considered any artist “a loafer, a perpetual 
pauper, an absolutely useless person?” 
However eager Davidson was to inform 
us about his development up from the 
slums, he could not answer this important 
question, for the explosion of an artistic 
talent is one of the great miracles of life, 
one of the many wonders shrouded in 
mystery. 

Being a Jew was never an obstacle for 
a gifted youngster in this country. In New 
York, secular institutions of learning 
sprang up even in the heart of the Ghetto: 
there were intervals between Jo David- 
son’s errand boy jobs, allowing the bud- 
ding artist to go to the afternoon drawing 
class of the Educational Alliance. It is not 
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known how many Jewish boys and girls 
got their first introduction to art on these 
East Side premises, but we know that 
scores of good artists came from there. A 
Jewish boy might even find a kind Gentile 
to help him, as the story of the two Boston 
prodigies, Jack Levine and Hyman Bloom, 
reveals, both of whom were discovered 
by an elderly painter and Harvard teacher 
of old American stock, who not only gave 
these underprivileged adolescents private 
instruction but a weekly allowance as 
well. 

Still, America was no artists’ paradise, 
even if we take into consideration the 
important fact that during the Depression 
of the 1930’s hundreds of artists were 
employed by the government and thus 
rescued from near-starvation. Here art 
has always been a sort of peripheral 
enterprise, not the essential trade it has 
been in ancient Greece, in Renaissance 
Italy, and elsewhere. Few people in the 
U. S. A. cared whether an artist was a 


-Christian or a Jew, but it is also true 


that few people cared about an artist at 
all. At the time when the Webers and 
Walkowitzes roamed the city, full of hope 
and expectation, there was, as yet, little 
interest here in the Fine Arts. 
Somebody once remarked: “One can, 
indeed, exist without art, but one cannot 
well live without it.” Curiously, up until 
quite recently Americans made desperate 
efforts to live well without art. Judging 
by the fact that practically all talented 
American artists in the 19th century pre- 
ferred to live abroad, and that those who 
remained were unappreciated, or discov- 
ered only after they were dead, we can 
gather that the situation was a pretty bad 
one. “I do not think America is a good 
place in which to be a genius,” Samuel 
Butler summed it up in one sentence. 
What one historian termed “Chromo Civ- 
ilization” extended to the first World War, 
or even beyond it. There were wealthy 
art patrons, but the individuals they lion- 
ized are now, for the most part, deservedly 
forgotten, for they were unimaginative 
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academicians; the millionaires bought Old 
Masters, and we are grateful to them for 
having given us the treasures of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute, the Frick Gallery, and so forth, 
but it rarely occurred to them to purchase 
the work of a contemporary. 

The Jewish group had collectors among 
them who purchased Rembrandts and 
Titians. There was only one major pioneer 
of progressive American art among these 
German Jews—the great photographer- 
writer-dealer Alfred Stieglitz. But there 
were numerous artists among the millions 
of Eastern European Jews who came here 
later—and the Soutines and Chagalls in 
this group were to find themselves on 
this shore, not in the Bohemian haunts 
of Montmartre and Montparnasse, but 
amidst little Jewish quarters which 
seemed bodily transferred from Russia. 
These shtaedtels had, on the long journey 
across the ocean, undergone changes, 
though: not all the brutality and crass 
ignorance of Smilovitchi endured in the 
more enlightened Western world, and at 
the same time much of the Hasidic glamor 
of Vitebsk was drowned out by the noise 
of the El, ruined in sweatshops, pulverized 
by strikes and demonstrations. 


Since the contrasts were not so out- 
spoken as in the Old World there was 
neither the 100% Soutine type nor the 
100% Chagall type in this country. It is 
perfectly legitimate for an American artist 
to obliterate his Ghetto experiences if 
they had no positive, uplifting meaning 
to him; an American Jew may go to his 
ancestors for inspiration—but he may 
prefer instead to go to Bali, to the Indians 
of New Mexico, to the steel mills of the 
big cities; he may find himself engrossed 
by the superb beauty of Paris or Rome; 
he may discover in small still lifes all 
that he needs, or he may completely 
abandon subject matter to indulge in 
cerebral abstractions or emotional dreams. 

The artist is the freest man on earth— 
or he ought to be. The great Hebrew poet 
Bialik knew it, when he defended the 
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artists against those who demanded that, 
within a Jewish commonwealth, they 
should perform specific tasks: “We shall 
not demand any Jewish topics from them; 
let them work as it pleases them, but 
only in our midst, in our territory, within 
our realm, so that their faces are directed 
towards us and their eyes are upon us. 
Beyond that we lay down no conditions 
at all.” 

Bialik would never have approved of 
a tendency, on the part of Jewish groups, 
to prescribe subject matter for artists. 
But that is exactly what is happening 
here in the United States where, quite 
recently a trend has developed to decorate 
the hitherto barren walls of synagogues, 
community centers, Y’s, Hillel Founda- 
tions, Zionist clubs, B’nai B’rith centers, 
and so forth, with canvases or murals 
that are mere illustrations. Suddenly, 
there is a demand for “Jewish art,” of 
chauvinism and self-flattery that has, not 
infrequently, marred the dignity of Jew- 
ish communal affairs. 

Too often subject matter and treatment 
are dictated by aesthetically illiterate 
holders of the purse strings. Trying to 
fill a prescription, the artist is in danger 
of producing insipidly sweet and senti- 
mental stuff—or of revenging himself, 
often unconsciously, upon his patron by 
making the image of the Jew unbelievably 
ugly. An artist has, of course, every right 
on earth to exaggerate, to distort; in fact, 
no work of art is possible without some 
distortion, or without a measure of ab- 
straction—to produce photographic like- 
nesses neither sculptor nor painter is 
needed. But distortion for the sake of 
distortion, can it ever be a sound goal? 

They are, fortunately, not very numer- 
ous, those Ben Hechts in the fine arts 
who vaccilate between self-hatred and 
chauvinism, perhaps unaware of either, 
and who think they know Jews because 
they vaguely remember grandfather’s 
long beard. But they have created a great 
deal of confusion among Jews and non- 
Jews alike. It would be absurd to suggest 
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that an artist has to be a “good” Jew to 
do a fine thing on a Jewish theme; he 
need not be a Jew at all. If he happens to 
be Jewish, he need not be either a na- 
tionalist or a believer: it would be non- 
sensical to equate excellence in artistic 
matters with the patriotism or personal 
piety of an artist. What is needed to 
produce satisfactory results is knowledge 
coupled with craftsmanship. To achieve 
more than a competently executed piece 
of art a noble soul must live in the artist. 
I will quote Michelangelo, as I have 
quoted other authorities, the way a law- 
yer cites court decisions in pleading a 
very complicated case: 


“True art” declared Michelangelo “is 
made noble and religious by the mind 
producing it. For those who feel it, nothing 
makes the soul so religious and pure as 
the endeavor to create something perfect, 
for God is perfection, and whoever strives 
after perfection is striving for something 
divine.” 

The very great artist is, of course, rare, 
but the divine spark can be felt even in 
lesser men, and it is important to distin- 
guish the divinely inspired man from the 
commercial artist whether he draws pic- 
tures for Burma Shave, makes a portrait, 
or produces. works for churches and syn- 
agogues. Fortunately, it is not so difficult 
to spot the real artist, for it is he alone 
who knows that art is primarily vision, 
not photography, re-creation, not imita- 
tion. This has to be shouted from all 
roof-tops again and again, until it becomes 
common knowledge. Our generation has, 
alas, seen too many good artists go astray 
by overconcern with artificialities—yes- 
terday, it was the problem of light and 
shade, today “texture” is the great word. 
And in the realm of what some people 
prefer to call “Jewish Art” though this is 
not an exact term—the confusion about 
basic things is probably greater than any- 
where else. Therefore, it should be worth- 
while to listen to Abraham Walkowitz 
whose credo reads as follows: 

Art has nothing to do with imitation of 
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objects. Art has its own life. One receives im- 
pressions from contacts or objects, and then new 
forms are born in equivalents of line and color 
improvisations. 

Another authority on the subject is the 
architect Percival Goodman, to whom we 
owe many fine modern synagogues in a 
score of communities: 

The act of creation is a religious act and the 
art work itself a prayer. What leads to misunder- 
standing is that the artist’s prayer is not neces- 
sarily couched in the traditional phrases; it is 
not through a book that the artist talks with 
God, but, and this is the test of the true believer, 
face to face. 


Unfortunately there is, at times, some- 
thing melodramatic about paintings on 
Jewish themes. It depends, of course, on 
the artist. We have in this country a 
number of middle-aged and old artists 
who retain memories of a world long 
gone by, still are able to dig into the 
mysterious twilight of an experience that 
is, perhaps, more real to them than the 
reality of everyday life. But what about 
their children, or grandchildren, who go 
to American colleges, play baseball, drive 
cars, watch Television—and have never 
heard of Baal Shem Tov, or even Theodor 
Herzl. Ten, or fifteen years from now 
practically all Jewish life in America of 
the sort that was known to Jacob Epstein, 
to Weber, to Walkowitz, will be gone, 
except, perhaps, for a block or two in 
Williamsburgh. Those who will take a 
trip to the Holy Land will find there, not 
Jews, but Israelis, more similar to small- 
town Americans than to small-town Jews 
of the Hasidic type. 

Judaism, of course, will survive as a 
way of life, as an ethical code, as a religion 
sufficiently elastic to be applied to the 
necessities of tomorrow and the day after 
tomorrow. Bible stories will still be taught 
in Sunday Schools, and so will Jewish 
history, and the story of the Warsaw 
Ghetto battle may, fifty years from now, 
stir artistic imaginations almost the way 
the tale of the gallant Maccabeans has 
stirred the fantasy of Jews in past cen- 
turies. One way or another, the Jewish 
motif, too, may survive, though it will 
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look different, more diffuse and diluted, 
less ecstatic, less tense. 


But, provided there will be no Hitlerism 
in any part of the world, to open up old 
wounds, even our tragic history may be 
forgotten by the broad masses, and words 
like Auschwitz, Dachau, Maidanek will 
no longer cause a stir in the grandchil- 
dren’s minds. Americans, unlike Euro- 
peans or Asiatics, do not like to be op- 
pressed by history, especially by its tragic 
aspects—and where do you find a long 
history full of bliss and sunshine. One 
contemporary painter, Robert Motherwell, 
expressed the feelings of the new American 
generation adequately some years ago: 


To the American mind, nothing could be 
more alien than . . . a contest with the past. ... 
For better or worse, most Americans have no 
sensation of being elevated or smothered by the 
past; most of us (or our ancestors) came here in 
order to cease to deal with the past. Consciously 
abandoning the past is the essentially American 
creative act: we painters here remain indifferent 
to the objects surrounding us. Our emotional 
interest is not in the external world, but in 
treating a world of our own. 


Whether we like it or deplore it, this 
escapist trend, underlying the correspond- 
ing tendency towards abstraction, is going 
to kill the Jew as a separate, clearly 
definable man, and, thereby, kill the Jew- 
ish motif as a source of inspiration. But it 
would make no sense to worry about the 
future, instead of enjoying what we have 
now, the offerings of our American Cha- 
galls, each a full-ripened personality in 
his own right, each trying to settle ac- 
counts in his own way. Let us enjoy them 
in whatever style they work—the one 
whose drawings are austere, his figures 
reduced to the barest essentials, and the 
one whose rich fantasy crowds a great 
number of fascinating details into a square 
inch of canvas. One may use color, the 
other line, to create sensations similar to 
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those created by music. A bearded old- 
timer of the East Side may have inspired 
one picture, a letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet another, the tragic happenings of the 
Nazi era a third one. 


And let us not forget the artists them- 
selves. An artist is not just a man or 
woman who puts paint on a canvas, or 
carves a form out of a piece of stone. An 
artist is many things—an indefatigable 
worker, a convinced optimist, a solitary 
dreamer, a _ hopelessly outnumbered 
fighter. But he is more than that. He is 
the Burning Bush of the Bible. We may, 
like Moses, wonder about the spectacle 
of this bush burning with fire but not 
consumed. If we stop and think and listen 
we shall, like Moses, find out that this 
bush is not to be consumed—because the 
voice of God speaks from it! 





Cotton Pickers 
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TV iokes on Usritish Jewry 


in the Western world unoccupied by 

Hitler have undergone such radical 
changes since the war as has the Jewish 
community in Great Britain, although this 
fact is not yet fully realized. 


Fe if any of the Jewish communities 


A Shrinking Community: From the day 
the Jews were permitted to return to 
England 300 years ago and up until 1945, 
the Jewish community had been an ex- 
panding one. Its numbers, despite constant 
assimilation, had steadily increased thanks 
mainly to immigration. First came the 
Marranos from Spain and Portugal, then 
the Dutch and German Jews during the 
18th and 19th centuries and after them 
the Jews from Poland. Following the 
Russian pogroms in 1880, Russian and 
Lithuanian Jews together with those from 
Austria (mainly Galicia) , came in tens of 
thousands. After the Hitler persecution a 
new wave of German Jews arrived to be 
followed later on by the decimated rem- 
nants of the Polish and other European 
communities. Up until 1945 Jewish insti- 
tutions in England were conducted on the 
basis of permanent expansion (this prin- 
ciple still functions but only to a degree): 
the number of synagogues constantly in- 
creased as religious congregations swelled 
in size while the vitality of other Jewish 
institutions was stimulated by ever- 
widening membership. Jews moved into 
new towns and districts and penetrated 
into new regions of economic activities. 


Since the end of the war all this has 
changed; the Jewish community has be- 
come a shrinking congregation; the num- 
ber of Jews leaving Great Britain (for the 
United States, the Dominions, Europe and 
Israel) is far greater than the number of 
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those entering this country. There are 
many alien new-comers in England: Letts, 
Poles, Russians, Lithuanians, but only 
very few of them are Jews. The Jews 
used to form the majority in the Govern- 
ment alien offices—today he is a rare 
figure there. The present trend of the 
Jewish population is a sad one. I made a 
private investigation among 58 families 
which settled in this country over 60 
years ago (prior to 1895). These are the 
results: First generation, average number 
of children per family, 6-7; second gen- 
eration, 3-4; third generation, 1-1%. It 
must be remembered that the replacement 
rate is 24% children per family. In other 
words—British Jewry is dying out. There 
is a third and main reason for the shrink- 
ing of the Anglo-Jewish community; and 
that is assimilation. Mixed marriages are 
so widespread that it is almost impossible 
to fight against this most dangerous form 
of assimilation. Recently a small group of 
Jews decided to call a meeting of com- 
munal leaders and workers in order to 
find ways and means to combat this evil. 
A list was accordingly drawn up, but it 
then appeared that hardly anyone on the 
selected list could be invited, as almost 
all were connected in one way or another 
(through a child, sister, brother and such 
like) with a mixed marriage. Naturally 
most (if not all) children of mixed mar- 
riages are practically lost to Jewry. Many 
young Jews, without any Jewish educa- 
tion, are simply leaving the community: 
they don’t belong to any synagogue or 
participate in any Jewish activities, and 
have no Jewish interests whatsoever. 
Their interests are sport, theatre, politics, 
etc. They live completely English Gentile 
lives, with only one difference. They don’t 
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belong to any church and don’t pretend 
to believe in Jesus. 

This constant decrease in numbers is 
already noticeable on every side: syna- 
gogues cease to exist or amalgamate, the 
long waiting lists for new members in 
many synagogues have disappeared, and 
the number of members in many Zionist 
and other societies is diminishing. 

The Anglo-Jewish community is rapidly 
becoming anglicised. The foreign-born 
Jew has ceased to play the main part 
in Jewish communal life; his place is 
being taken by the native Jew. Here 
are a few illuminating figures: in 1931, 
out of a group of 60 communal leaders 
and workers (Wardens of Synagogues, 
Chairmen and Secretaries of Zionist and 
other Societies) , 54 were foreign-born and 
only 6 British born; in 1954 the ratio had 
altered to 38 British born and only 22 
foreign-born. These changes can be no- 
ticed in everyday life, if one keeps his 
eyes open. Yiddish is rapidly being for- 
gotten; no Yiddish daily paper exists, and 
only one Yiddish weekly fights hard for 
its survival. English names, customs and 
habits more and more prevail amongst 
Jews, and the English language is used 
exclusively by almost everyone. 

Not only has the influx of Jewish im- 
migrants from Eastern Europe ceased, but 
that close contact which tens of thousands 
of Jewish families had with Eastern and 
Central European Jewry (through visits, 
letters, etc.) has completely ended. Eng- 
lish Jews no longer receive communica- 
tions from Poland, Russia, Rumania or 
Hungary, while almost everyone receives 
letters from relatives in America, Canada 
and other Dominions, and Israel. All these 
changes have brought about the inevitable 
result that the orientation of the majority 
of British Jews has radically changed. 
They are becoming more bound to the 
interests of Great Britain. So-called as- 
similationist organizations which in the 
past were limited to the small minority of 
completely anglicised Jews are becoming 
more and more influential in wide Jewish 
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circles. On the other hand, such organiza- 
tions as the World Jewish Congress are 
losing their influence. On the eve of the 
last war the affiliation of the official repre- 
sentative body of Anglo-Jewry, the Board 
of Deputies, to the World Jewish Congress 
was rejected by a slender majority. No one 
in his senses could possibly imagine that 
such a proposal would today get even 
slight support. 

The establishment of the state of Israel 
has worked (strange as it may sound) in 
the same direction. At first, many Jews, 
young and old, left Britain for Israel, and 
they belonged to the most “Jewish” Jews 
of England. Since then, however, the eco- 
nomic difficulties in Israel have compelled 
many British Jews who cherished hopes 
of settling in the Jewish State to resign 
themselves to the thought of remaining 
here for good. The Chalutzic movement 
is becoming ever weaker; fewer and fewer 
young men and women think of Israel 
nowadays. 

Economically the position of Anglo- 
Jewry has never been better. The absence 
of immigrants, the spread of English cul- 
ture, and above all, Jewish skill and en- 
ergy have contributed to the betterment 
of the life of the average Jew. The old 
concentration of the Jews in slum dis- 
tricts in London (East End), Manchester 
(Cheetham Hill) , and Glasgow (Gorbals) 
is disappearing. Jews move into well-to-do 
districts and new suburbs. Gone is the 
unfortunate type of the Jewish sweatshop 
laborer. The old myth of the Bund that 
the Jewish immigrants in their new settle- 
ments, in England, America and other 
countries, inevitably tended to become 
proletarians, true to a certain degree fifty 
years ago, has proved completely bank- 
rupt. It is true that during the first years 
of their arrival, the first generation of 
incoming Jews eked out their livelihood 
as sweatshop laborers, but their children 
at least became skilled workers, shop- 
keepers and small factory owners, while 
the third generation are city merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, professors. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH JEWRY 


The extermination of Eastern and Central 
European Jewry has also influenced the 
economic position of Anglo-Jewry. In days 
long gone, tens of thousands of British 
Jews had to support their needy relations 
on the continent as well as hundreds of 
Jewish institutions in Russia, Poland and 
other countries. Today, alas, European 
Jewry is no more, and there are no needy 
relatives to be supported. More and more 
great concerns are governed by or closely 
connected with Jews. According to an 
investigation by a prominent Jewish econ- 
omist and businessman, about four million 
persons are employed in concerns and 
firms founded, ruled by or closely con- 
nected with Jews. The Jewish genius 
reveals itself everywhere: in science and 
the arts, in factories and offices, in litera- 
ture and the press, in politics and com- 
munal work, and on the stage and the 
screen. Lord Samuel, Sir Lewis Namier 
(historian), Sir Jacob Epstein (sculptor), 
Sir Henry Cohen (medicine), Victor 
Mishcon (Chairman, L. C. C.), Sir Simon 
Marks, Isaac Wolfson (commerce), Basil 
Henriques (social care of the youth) and 
others are household names. Open anti- 
Semitism is not in fashion and is regarded 
with contempt, although here and there 
are hidden anti-Semitic symptoms. 


Orthodoxy is growing, and its influence 
is increasing. There are many reasons for 
this strange phenomenon. It can be ex- 
plained by the dispersal of the orthodox 
strongholds originally centered in the slum 
areas of London, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow; the extermination of European 
Jewry with its orthodox traditions has 
created a certain nostalgia among Jews 
for the old orthodoxy. The main reason, 
however paradoxically, is assimilation. 
The non-religious Jews do not remain 
within the community, they leave it per- 
manently; therefore only the more relig- 
iously inclined Jews remain. This brings 
about a kind of natural selection, and the 
synagogues tend to become more and 
more traditional in their ritual and out- 
look. Talmudic discourses are held, slich- 
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oth at night are recited, and other Jewish 
customs are observed in congregations 
where 20 years ago such things were 
unimaginable. Mixed choirs and other 
innovations are becoming most unfashion- 
able. Almost all United Synagogue Min- 
isters are now bearded and even in some 
liberal synagogues Talmudic discourses 
are held. 

The education of the young is still most 
unsatisfactory, and only about 60% (this 
is an optimistic survey) of Jewish children 
receive any Jewish education whatsoever. 
Only lately has a strong movement for 
Jewish day schools and the propagation 
of Jewish and Zionist ideals in the Jewish 
Youth Clubs (in which more than 14,000 
Jewish boys and girls are organized, and 
which are conducted in a completely as- 
similationist spirit) begun. The results of 
this movement cannot yet be known. 

One of the best examples of the strength 
of extreme orthodoxy in England today 
can be seen from the following. The Jews’ 
College, the official college for education 
of Ministers and Readers, is now con- 
ducted in a much more orthodox spirit 
than formerly, and the Shulchan Aruch is 
thoroughly studied. Yet it cannot attract 
enough recruits and it is semi-empty. At 
the same time, there is a proper Yeshivah 
in Gateshead, conducted in the extreme 
orthodox spirit of the Lithuanian Yeshiv- 
oth—and this Yeshivah is overcrowded. 
Why? For the simple reason that for the 
non-religious Jewish student both Gates- 
head and the Jews’ College have no 
attractions, while for the religious one, 
Gateshead with its 150 students and ar- 
dent Judaism is far preferable to the 
semi-modern spirit of Jews’ College. 





... No race that has anything to con- 
tribute to the markets of the world is long 
in any degree ostracized. It is important 
and right that all privileges of the law be 
ours, but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercises of these 
privileges. ... 

—Booker T. WASHINGTON 








Hungarian Jews in America: A Case Study 


different but for Hungarian Jews. 

Indeed, life everywhere would be 
different. Because of them we may be on 
the threshold of a golden age or our hu- 
man kind may face extinction. They have 
played a leading role in bringing about 
the atomic age and now one of them has 
devised the hydrogen bomb. Also, Amer- 
icans of Hungarian Jewish background 
have influenced our lives in many other 
ways. 


| a IN THE UNITED STATES would be 


Not many Hungarian Jews came to the 
United States before World War I. That 
was the time of the mass immigration, the 
heroic age of the American factory. More 
than a million immigrants arrived in the 
United States in a single year before 
World War I. The Hungarians among 
these were mostly ex-peasants seeking a 
more abundant life in American mines 
and steel plants. The great Hungarian- 
Jewish migration began only after the 
First World War. Yet, some of the greatest 
names in American history are those of 
highly gifted Hungarian Jews who were 
seeking enlarged opportunities in the 
country of “unlimited possibilities,” before 
the First War. 

It was a Hungarian Jew, for instance, 
who imparted to the American press some 
of its best known traits. He was a product 
of the most Magyar part of Hungary, the 
Alfoeld, great plains, born in Mako, the 
very heart of the plains. To his fellow 
townsmen he was “Red” Politzer, because 
of his hair, and posterity knows him as 
Joseph Pulitzer. What could be more 
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different than the place of his birth and 
New York, where his name lies enshrined? 

Pulitzer’s intuitive genius had a flash of 
insight. As the physical frontier of Amer- 
ica was receding, people had more leisure 
to read. Also the tidal wave of immigra- 
tion brought hosts of people to America 
whose interests in the rest of the world 
called for a journalism with a larger 
horizon. America was still a country of 
hard work and extra effort was needed to 
coax the reader’s attention into reading. 
The story had to be not only informative 
but also exciting. Pulitzer was the first in 
the 1880-ies to create one of America’s 
native products, the popular press, the 
leader of a revolution in journalism. In 
years to come this type of writing led to 
extremes but Pulitzer was not to blame 
for it. 

Great men do not die with the intern- 
ment of their mortal bodies and even 
though dead Pulitzer has kept on influ- 
encing American letters. The annual 
Pulitzer Prizes have kept the newspaper 
and book presses on their toes. To be the 
winner of such a prize is the greatest 
distinction in these fields. Even today the 
conditions of the awards could be carved 
into marble: “To encourage public service, 
public morals, American literature and 
the advancement of education.” 

American Jews of Hungarian origin 
were also the pioneers of the movies. 
Reprimand as we may Hollywood, our 
life would be different without it. In 
myriad ways it has insinuated itself into 
our very pores, leaving its marks even in 
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HUNGARIAN JEWS IN AMERICA 


its aberrations. Movie morality and code 
of ethics have influenced our mores, and 
are influencing our daydreams. Hundreds 
of millions today are more familiar with 
the New York skyline than with their 
own native sights. While we do know that 
life would not be the same without Holly- 
wood we do not know whether its influ- 
ence, on balance, has brought us closer 
to heaven or. hell. 


The foremost Hungarian Jewish pio- 
neers in the movie industry have been 
Adolph Zukor, who is still with us, and 
the late William Fox. The pioneer of the 
pioneers was Zukor, and he came from a 
Hungarian village, Ricsa, so small that it 
is not shown on the maps. As a young man 
he came to the United States and he, too, 
had a bold vision. He had a vision of an 
America that was only to come. In that 
America people would want superior 
entertainment by means of an art employ- 
ing a popular medium with infinite pos- 
sibilities. The time was the first decade of 
our century and the medium was the 
cynemascope. It required bold imagination 
to visualize the mating of this defective 
instrument with the higher aspirations of 
man. In those days the primitive movies 
seemed to be doomed to pie-flinging 
contests. 

The ex-Hungarian immigrant made the 
first attempts to introduce art into the 
pictures, seeing its vast possibilities and 
almost unlimited resources. He turned the 
movie into Big Time entertainment when 
he founded the Famous Players’ Film 
Company two years before World War I. 
It was the starting point of the cinema 
industry as we know it today. 

Ever since, Hungarians, mostly of the 
Jewish faith, have continued to play prom- 
inent roles in the movie industry. William 
Fox was the Big Time businessman of the 
film theatres. Others have made their 
names as directors, producers, players and 
scenario-writers. Hollywood was supposed 
to have displayed at one time the movie 
studio notice: “It is not enough to be 
a Hungarian.” 
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Because of the large number of Hun- 
garians in the movie metropolis not even 
a sampling can be attempted. One of the 
great directors, Michael Curtiz, whose 
super-Hungarian accent has become a 
legend around the studios, has created 
some of the most typical American films. 
The entire world knows the names of the 
members of the gifted Korda family, par- 
ticularly that of Sir Alexander Korda. 
America and Hollywood saw much of 
an actor who was considered the very 
epitome of the British gentleman in his 
acting: Leslie Howard. He was a Hun- 
garian Jew born in the Danubian city of 
Pozsony and his original name was 
Arpad Steiner. 

The great inflow of the Hungarian Jews 
into the United States began shortly after 
World War I, followed by subsidiary 
waves in 1933 and after 1938. The major 
cause of the first period of emigration 
from Hungary was the anti-Semitic wave 
that struck the land in the wake of the 
establishment of the ultra-conservative 
regime of Regent Governor Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy of Nagybanya after the 
downfall of the shortlived Hungarian 
communist regime in 1919. Subsequently, 
the anti-Semitism of the Horthy rule 
abated somewhat. 

Many of the gifted Hungarian scientists 
made their careers in the liberal Weimar 
republic of Germany, which was hospita- 
ble to foreigners. Then Hitler became the 
Chancellor of the Reich in 1933, the year 
in which many Hungarian Jews in that 
country left for the United States. From 
our point of view this was a particularly 
fruitful period of immigration—the march 
of the atomic scientists into America. 

Then there was the third wave of mi- 
gration beginning with 1938 in which year 
the Nazis absorbed Austria and Hungarian 
Jews who had made their homes there had 
to flee. Also Nazi pressure on Hungary 
increased and a series of laws were passed 
in Budapest restricting the freedoms of 
the Jews. Soon the doors were slammed 
in Jewish faces and the rest of the story 
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was told by the five gruesome chimneys 
of the Auschwitz camp. 

Where did the Hungarian Jews settle 
in the United States and what were their 
occupations? Unlike the pre-war immi- 
grants who had settled in the vicinity of 
mines and steel plants, the post-war im- 
migrants congregated mostly in large 
cities, from New York all the way to Los 
Angeles. Most of the Hungarian post-war 
Jewish immigrants were members of the 
higher middle class, with a large sprin- 
kling of physicians, teachers, scientists 
and also tradesmen, importers, exporters, 
financiers. 

It is the role of Americans of Hungarian 
descent in the atomic development that is 
most important for our age. Historians of 
a future age may describe ours as the 
Atomic Epoch, provided that there will 
be a future age. We learned about the A 
Bomb as the most awesome weapon de- 
vised by man and now we are advised 
that it is no more than a child’s toy in 
comparison with the H Bomb. We have 
also been told that the peaceful use of 
atomic energy could project us into a 
millennium in which a desert could be 
made to blossom like a rose. The atomic 
age may be able to solve the great prob- 
lem of our world,—how to feed most of 
the people. 

The documentation of the Hungarian 
scientists’ historic part in devising the A 
Bomb was told in the official U. S. War 
Department report written by Professor 
Henry DeWolf Smyth: “Atomic Energy 
for Military Purposes.” 

It is thus that Dr. Smyth explained the 
Hungarian scientists’ role: “. .. American- 
born nuclear scientists were so unaccus- 
tomed to the idea of using their science 
for military purposes that they hardly 
realized what needed to be done.” 

The attitude of the Hungarian-born 
scientists was different. Some of them had 
taken part in overseas nuclear researches, 
especially in Germany. One of them, Leo 
Szilard, had a strong suspicion that the 
Nazis might be ahead of Americans in 
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the atom war. He rallied two other Hun- 
garian-born scientists to the cause of an 
action group: Professors Edward Teller 
and Eugene P. Wigner. Eventually, other 
nuclear physicists joined their ranks, 
mostly foreign-born and they spark- 
plugged the planning as well as produc- 
tion of the atom bomb in the Manhattan 
District Laboratory of Columbia Univer- 
sity; the Metallurgical and Biological 
Laboratory of the Argonne National 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago 
and the Los Alamos (N. M.) Science 
Laboratory. 

While the A Bomb was the product of 
a group, the H Bomb seemed to be the 
“baby,” primarily, of one of the ex- 
Hungarians, Professor Teller. When this 
became known, the world was treated to 
the spectacle of a feud that may decide 
the world’s fate, and it was raging around 
the most secret of all weapons. Professor 
Teller emerged victorious in his fight 
against J. Robert Oppenheimer, former 
chairman of the general advisory com- 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Hydrogen Bomb won the day but 
many people began to wonder whether, 
as a result of this victory, man was not 
going to lose the day—all days. 

Other Americans of Hungarian-Jewish 
extraction have played star roles in our 
atomic and hydrogen bomb program. For 
years the chairman of the top policy- 
making organization, the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, was David 
Eli Lilienthal, both of whose parents were 
born in Hungary, although their birth- 
places were later absorbed by Czecho- 
slovakia. For a long period Lilienthal was 
also chairman of the Consultants of the 
International Control of Atomic Energy 
of the United States State Department. 

A leading role in this fateful field was 
reserved for another Budapest-born sci- 
entist, John von Neumann, who was ap- 
pointed a science member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission late in 1954. The 
citations of some of America’s greatest 
universities described him as the “out- 
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standing mathematical genius of the age.” 
He had been one of the first to apply math- 
ematical techniques to military strategy. 

Another ex-Hungarian immigrant, The- 
odore von Karman, was described by his 
contemporaries as “unique.” He became 
famous in the field of the aerodynamics 
of aircraft, and had a very important part 
in developing jet propulsion. He is the 
author of the “Karman Theory” of tur- 
bulence, relating to aircraft, and he has 
also made his name in the fields of vibra- 
tions, stress analysis and elasticity. He 
received the rank of Major General dur- 
ing World War II. 

Since the end of that war America has 
been the home of Nobel Prize winner 
Albert Szent-Goergyi, who won that high 
honor in 1937 for his work on vitamins. 
He has ranged far afield in an attempt to 
solve some of the mysteries of life, and is 
the author of a much-quoted book: The 
Nature of Life. His research at the 
Marine Biological Laboratories at Woods 
Hole, Mass., has attracted the attention 
also of the mass circulation magazines. 

It is notable that a small country barely 
at the threshold of industrialization should 
have given so many famous scientists to 
America in so short a time. There are 
also many other ex-Hungarians of the 
Jewish faith working in numerous parts of 
the country on diverse scientific projects. 

Few women in the history of the United 
States have ever reached as high a gov- 
ernment position as the former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Budapest-born Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg. On the recommendation 
of Gen. Eisenhower she received the 
Medal of Freedom and was decorated with 
the Medal of Merit, accompanied by a 
citation: “Only a person of Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s courage, administrative ability, 
qualities of leadership and untiring and 
unstinting devotion to her country could 
have carried on so many jobs so success- 
fully and made such an outstanding civ- 
ilian contribution to the war effort of the 
United States.” 

Hungarians and Broadway are not as 
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closely related now as they were a few 
years ago. In the mid-twenties Hungarian 
playwrights dominated the New York 
stage and in one year there were nearly 
a score of Hungarian plays presented to 
the public. The ranking playwright was 
Ferenc Molnar. He had never contem- 
plated leaving his beloved Budapest, 
whose atmosphere, easy-going life and, 
above all, theatre-loving public he cher- 
ished. Besides, he had a morbid fear of 
the sea. Yet, the increasingly anti-Semitic 
policy of Hungary forced him to leave in 
the late thirties, entrusting himself to the 
tender mercies of the dreaded waves. He 
emerged from his first-class cabin on a 
superliner in New York, badly shaken by 
the experience but otherwise unscathed. 

Few contemporary plays have had so 
many productions in so many forms as 
Molnar’s “Liliom,” performed as a drama, 
musical, screen, radio, and television play. 
The first performance of this drama in 
Budapest proved to be a dismal failure. 
Molnar expected little from its Broadway 
performance. From his distant observation 
post he had sized up the American theatre- 
going public as being beholden to happy 
endings and this play of his ended with 
a tragedy within a tragedy. Yet, “Liliom” 
captured American hearts instantly and 
has become a perennial. 

A happy augury awaited many other 
plays of Molnar, particularly the sophisti- 
cated “The Play Is The Thing,” “The 
Guardsmen,” “The Devil” and “The 
Swan,” performed by some of America’s 
greatest players. Molnar’s novel, The 
Paul Street Boys, a tragic tale of frustra- 
tion, has been tugging at the heartstrings 
of nearly two generations in countless 
tongues. Yet, successful as Molnar was 
in writing, he appeared to be even greater 
in conversation and it is a real pity that 
a contemporary Boswell did not attach 
himself to him. 

Another Hungarian-born author of 
world fame has found his destination in 
America. He is Arthur Koestler, whose 
restless young blood had driven him into 
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countless adventures. The Spanish Fa- 
scists sentenced him to death. He had 
become a Communist. The years he spent 
in Palestine brought him to the threshold 
of Zionism. He had a habit of being dis- 
illusioned, possibly because his winged 
fancy spurned the pedestrian sluggishness 
of reality. His famous novel, Darkness at 
Noon was hailed as the most penetrating 
psychological analysis of the Moscow 
purge trials of the thirties. His books 
about Palestine and Israel, Thieves in the 
Night, Promise and Fulfilment, also car- 
ried an undertone of disillusionment. 

Other Hungarian authors were attracted 
to America. The native language, of 
course, holds the writer in bondage to the 
soil. However, life became intolerable to 
several Hungarian writers toward the end 
of the inter-bellum era. There is no place 
here to enumerate the names of authors 
of Hungarian background who have 
found sanctuary on American soil. One of 
them stands out particularly. His name 
has acquired the ring of recognition in 
many parts of our globe: Lajos Zilahy. 
A member of an old noble family in 
Hungary he demonstrated in favor of his 
Jewish confreres in Budapest during 
World War II by establishing a Founda- 
tion for the children of writers irrespective 
of their creeds. After the war he came to 
America and here his saga of The Dukays, 
an epic story of the twilight hours of the 
Hapsburgs, found acclaim. 

The remarkable adaptability of people 
of Hungarian background rivets our at- 
tention. In the field of “Americana” two 
Hungarian-born authors have made names 
for themselves. One of them, Stefan 
Lorant, has been described as one of the 
greatest authorities on Lincoln lore. His 
specialty is book of photos, to which he 
himself supplies the texts, about American 
history, the Presidents, the people and the 
native environment. He was called upon, 
for instance, to write the history of 
Pittsburgh for a forthcoming anniversary 
celebration. 

The other Hungarian-born author to 
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delve into American lore is Pal Kelemen. 
He specializes in the Maya, Aztec and 
Inca art, ranging as far afield as Chile. 
He approaches his subject not only from 
the point of view of history, but also of 
anthropology, archeology and ethnogra- 
phy. He has declared war on the de- 
humanization of the humanities—counting 
the footnotes in a book and taking them 
as yardsticks. Nor does he believe that 
just because a person uses obscure lan- 
guage or slipshod grammar he should be 
recognized as a profound scholar. 

Without reference to music an article 
on Hungarians in America would be in- 
complete. Hungary used to be part of the 
“musical belt” of Central-Eastern Europe 
where song sprang spontaneously to the 
peoples’ lips. Obviously, there are so many 
famous musicians of Hungarian and 
mostly Hungarian-Jewish descent in this 
country that one could not even start to 
enumerate them. However, a word must 
be said about the greatest of them, Bela 
Bartok, who has already become an im- 
mortal. He was one of the few non-Jews 
who had left Hungary before the war 
when that country became too closely 
attached to the Nazis. 

It was sad to see him die slowly of an 
incurable disease in his small New York 
flat. For days his telephone was silent and 
he seemed to be forgotten. He told me at 
the time how much he would have liked 
to remain in touch with music-lovers 
through occasional radio concerts for 
which he still had the strength. His death 
boosted his stock tremendously and today 
hardly a day goes by without his name 
being mentioned on the radio or in the 
concert hall. 

The case of another famous Hungarian 
composer, Erno Dohnanyi, is entirely dif- 
ferent. When he first made an attempt to 
appear on the concert platform in the 
United States his appearance was attended 
by unfavorable publicity. It was recalled 
that he took part in the anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses of the Second World War Hun- 
garian governments and made common 
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cause with the Magyar Arrow Cross war- 
riors, the native variety of Nazis. The 
tempest around the person of Dohnanyi 
eventually subsided and he has made his 
home now in the United States. 


* * * 


“Case Study” is in the title of this 
article. What can we learn from a brief 
study of the Hungarian immigration? Is 
it something of importance to other im- 
migrant groups, perhaps to all of us? 

The people mentioned in this article 
and innumerable others whose names 
could not be mentioned have made very 
valuable and in some cases indispensable 
contributions to American life. How many 
more could have come if we did not have 
a race-conscious immigration law? 

Hungary’s annual quota of immigrants 
is 865 persons and this compares with 
65,000 for Great Britain and more than 
17,000 for Ireland. What would have been 
the situation if Pulitzer and Zukor and 
many others could not have come here 
because of quota restrictions? At the time 
they came the gates of this country were 
still open. What has happened to the 
scientists who could not come here be- 
cause of the quota restrictions? 


In our schools we teach the first creed 
of democracy: every individual must be 
judged on his merits. In the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, on the other 
hand, we say that each individual is 
judged according to his place of birth. 
And we discriminate against some places 
of birth because we assume that they 
contain too many Jews. 


Some people may say, of course, that 
America is already over-stocked in human 
resources. We hope there are not too 
many of these, because America’s great- 
ness lies largely in a different attitude. 
A country is as rich, we used to say, as 
its human resources. No matter how rich 
the natural resources of a nation may be, 
it will remain poor unless the best type 
of human ingenuity is applied to them. 
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The spirit behind our present immigration 
laws would never have enabled the United 
States to become what it is. 

Another tendency of which native-born 
Americans are seldom aware, is that 
among Americans of Hungarian back- 
ground there were too many people with 
divided loyalties. Not now, of course, 
because their country is a Soviet satellite. 
Before that it was almost impossible for 
an American citizen of Hungarian birth 
to express a critical opinion about the 
government of his native country. There 
was a time, for instance, until almost the 
very end of the war, when the Regent 
Governor of Hungary, Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy, was protected by an invisible 
screen of loyalty set up by ex-Hungarians 
in this country. Criticizing Horthy was 
tantamount to subversion, in the eyes of 
these people. Sometimes it was tanta- 
mount to “un-Americanism.” 

This was silly, of course, but so it was 
and something must have been amiss to 
create such a situation. There were quite 
a few Americans of Hungarian descent 
whose Hungarian patriotism grew apace 
in this country. At home they were the 
underdogs and their loyalty was so much 
taken for granted that it was spurned. In 
this country they compensated for the 
“missing heartbeats.” This may be true 
also of other nationalities under similar 
conditions. 

This compensatory type of Hungarian 
nationalism is also linked to the immi- 
grants’ treatment in the United States. 
“First come first served,” and the Hun- 
garians have been among the late-comers 
in America. While they are not called 
second-class citizens they are often 
treated as such. For this the immigrants 
seek compensation by extolling their own 
native backgrounds. 

This is one phase of the American 
Dilemma and it is not desirable from any 
point of view. As far as certain inherent 
human weaknesses are involved here, not 
much can be done about them. But there 
are remedies that could be applied. Our 
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American schools have never placed too 
much emphasis on the contributions of 
our diverse national elements. I do not 
mean, of course, occasional church or 
school festivals featuring native dances. 
Such dances are more likely to widen the 
gulf between the foreign- and the native- 
born by accentuating the differences in 
their backgrounds. 

Side by side with the three R’s we 
should have full semester or even full- 
year elementary school courses about 
America’s nationality background. Such 
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a course could provide us with the Fourth 
R. “Remember.” Remember that people 
of the type of Joseph Pulitzer have given 
to us some of our cherished institutions. 
Naturally, this also applies to other na- 
tionalities. This is one feasible way to 
make us recall that America is not an 
Anglo-Saxon nation, nor an Italian coun- 
try, neither Protestant, Catholic nor Jew- 
ish but that, luckily for all of us, it is a 
land of many strains, merging, we hope, 
into one high ideal. Let us remember: 
“Americans all, Immigrants all!” 





RIZPAH 


By LESSIE M. DROWN 


Have you ever heard the story of Rizpah— 


Rizpah, who of her own free will 


Carefully guarded those gruesome corpses— 


Sons of Saul—on a lonely hill. 


All through the days of barley harvest, 


Through noonday heat and midnight chill 
No birds of the air or beasts of the field 
Could reach the dead on that lonely hill. 


What were her thoughts in the long night hours? 


What were her weapons? or what her skill? 


That she could keep back those hungry prowlers 
Who sought her dead on that lonely hill. 


It was thousands of years ago it happened, 


Yet the story has power to grip us still— 


That ancient haunting tragic story 
Of Rizpah, her dead, and that lonely hill. 
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HAT KIND of man was he? A Jew. 
\ What else do you need to know? 

The description is complete and 
is the same in all languages, Latin, French, 
English, Spanish, new and old Arabic, with 
memorable precedents to high, low, and 
middle German, which has coined more 
synonyms for “Jew Bastard” than any 
other language including the Scandinavian. 

The word therefore, makes it relatively 
easy to describe Moritz Heimann. This, of 
course, held only when Heimann was 
alive. He had a nose, a mouth, two eyes, 
the ordinary number of arms and legs. He 
was married, the way most Jews are, or 
were, in Slebitsch. In essentials, he was 
not different. It was only in the way he 
thought and what he thought about, the 
way he lived, the books he read, his 
politics, physiology, psychology, economic 
status, and so forth. In short, no different 
from the other Jews in Slebitsch. After 
they were shot in Heimann’s field, the 
similarity was even more pronounced. 

In a superficial examination of the list 
indicated above, the untrained observer 
might easily be deluded by a seeming 
variation, in let us say, economic status. 
Note that the hundred Jews who were 
chosen were shot in Heimann’s field. The 
simple fact is that Heimann was not re- 
sponsible for the setting. It was one of the 
few fields in Slebitsch owned by a Jew, 
and the Germans liked these subtle de- 
tails. For Slebitsch, Heimann was well- 
to-do, even by Christian standards; by 
Jewish standards, he was another Roth- 
schild, fabulous. A cultured man, however 
—music, art. This was in Austria, not one 
of your benighted Polish or Rumanian 
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By LOUIS LERMAN 


ghettos. He had what was one of the good 
collections of Modiglianis in the country. 
He liked Modigliani, not alone because 
Modigliani was a fine painter, but, as he 
put it, there is a Jew looking out of the 
long and sad faces of his pictures. 


These one hundred then, were taken 
out to Heimann’s field and shot. A Captain 
Bemberger, of the 316th Infantry, was in 
command of the town and it was a Cor- 
poral Winkler, of Stuttgart-on-Main, a 
former assistant in a department store, 
who gave the order to fire. These names 
I cite for the record. For the hundred we 
have no certainty of names, except for 
Heimann, and about these things there is 
an urge to be certain that the name 
marked on the headstone should be the 
same as the name for the one underneath 
it. What was complicating was that the 
burial did not take place until two years 
after the war had abandoned Slebitsch, 
and conditions then were different. 


The bodies had been thrown into trucks, 
carried from Heimann’s field to the rail- 
road station, dumped into a freight train 
and unloaded at Fullshaffen. At Fullshaf- 
fen there was a soap factory. The bodies 
arrived in a decomposed state since the 
freight cars were not refrigerated. That 
was careful thinking on the part of Cap- 
tain Bemberger. The whole business orig- 
inally was his idea. Before the war Herr 
Bemberger had been manager of a soap 
factory near Munich. 

All these are facts which came out later, 
and some of the details are therefore 
obscure. What is clear enough is that the 
factory must have sent the Captain a full 
gross box as a courtesy gift before the 
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rest had been shipped off to Germany. 
Soap was short, both in Germany and the 
Occupied Countries. 

A few of the older Jews, not many of 
the young ones were left, had slowly 
drifted back to Slebitsch with the Allies. 
Altogether, there were perhaps half a 
dozen Jewish families. When the box was 
unearthed the news shot through the town 
like a German shell and a crowd gathered 
almost instantly. 


In the cellar where the box had been 
found there was also one of Heimann’s 
Modiglianis. How it came there was any- 
body’s guess, but there it was, covered 
over with rubbish in the same way the 
box had been. What they were looking 
for in the cellar was not soap nor Modig- 
lianis. There had been some information 
given somewhere to somebody that the 
Germans had been seen moving bulky 
things into that cellar. And there were 
precedents. Other places the Americans 
had unearthed things of value, gold bul- 
lion occasionally, jewelry and precious 
stones, regular treasure hoards the news- 
papers gave you to understand. So that 
the laborers were ordered to do a thor- 
ough job of it and they were carting out 
all sorts of objects that somehow end up 
in cellars, old metal bedsteads with legs 
broken, bits of crockery, pots and pans 
without bottoms, piles of damp news- 
papers and magazines. There were a few 
other pictures, one of a bleeding heart of 
Jesus and a piece of calendar art, nymphs 
playing ball, or Paul and Virginia on a 
swing, or some similar abomination, to- 
gether with a brown lithograph of a scene 
in the Hartz Mountains in a plaster frame 
with waves on it. And in the middle of 
the junk heap, the Modigliani. 

It was only later in the day when the 
litter was being examined for transfer to 
the storeroom for unclaimed properties 
that someone noticed the signature on the 
picture and Slebitsch suddenly became 
art conscious. The box, needless to say, 
was forgotten. Who had time to think 
about it? Nobody, except the old Jews, 
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to whom the admonition of the Old Testa- 
ment—Thou shalt build no graven images 
—was God’s and their literal truth. It is 
unlikely that the excited speculation as 
to the number of millions of American 
dollars the picture was worth, reached the 
synagogue where the old men sat search- 
ing the Talmud for unforbidden substi- 
tutes for coffin and shroud. To them, any- 
way, the question of money values had 
long ceased to have the importance it had 
for others. When God’s most benevolent 
mercy meant being buried in a sewer out 
of immediate reach of the Germans, 
money doesn’t buy much for a Jew. For 
a Jew here and there, one with luck or 
connections, or one who had performed 
a service, a little informing maybe, enough 
of it might buy a small measure of time 
to grease an endless line of palms that 
closed on Jewish money like a fist. 


For the Slebitsch Jews, that was plainly 
out of the question, perhaps with the 
solitary exception of Heimann. But in the 
case of Heimann, it happened that fate, 
in a careless moment, inflated the current 
price of time for Jews. And there he was, 
in the most casual democratic fashion, 
levelled to the monetary stature of Yitz- 
huk Scharf, to whom Heimann, with an 
occasional pang of conscience—Heimann 
was a philosophic man—rarely failed to 
give a weekly dole, ten kreutzer, twenty 
sometimes, depending upon what his hand 
found in his pocket. In his own way, 
moderately though consistently, Heimann 
donated not alone to the upkeep of the 
philanthropic, cultural and religious in- 
stitutions in Slebitsch, but also to the sup- 
port of such people as Yitzhuk Scharf. 

Now a word or two about Scharf. You 
might have expected him to be grateful. 
You would think he would understand 
that, without Heimann’s ten kreutzer on 
Friday nights, it would have been alto- 
gether impossible to live. The number of 
jobs available in Slebitsch was never, 
even at the most generous estimate, more 
than ten percent of the number of Sleb- 
itsch Jews current. What the other ninety 
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percent did the good Lord only knows— 
borrowed from the happy ten percent and 
waited at the synagogue for Heimann on 
Friday nights. 

A few times when Heimann came ten 
or fifteen minutes late—the cantor liter- 
ally waiting with his mouth open, the 
shammas, Shmuel Lebediger, wearing a 
groove in the floor between the pulpit and 
the door—there was literally the begin- 
ning of panic. Dear God, you had to get 
through the week. So you wouldn’t eat, 
but how about the children. If not twenty 
kreutzer, at least ten, if not ten, you 
would settle for five, even nothing. If you 
knew that Heimann would be there next 
week, you’d manage to struggle through 
this one. 

Then Shmuel, his head stuck out of the 
door, his body inside, would yell out, “Ha, 
ha, he’s here.” The “ha, ha” of Shmuel’s 
wasn’t a laugh, it was a nervous syllable, 
a twitch, the way other people say, “eh.” 
Heimann walked a trifle more slowly 
through the door, took his seat in the 
front of the synagogue, the cantor took a 
long breath and let go with a good Yis 
Gaddal and even the candle flames danced 
up a little higher. 

But all that was ancient history—three, 
four, five years old. During the war a 
whole lifetime could be lived through in a 
week. Shmuel Lebediger had been finished 
off by a German bullet. Nothing heroic. A 
stray bullet hit him in the stomach, he 
screamed himself to death with his “ha, 
ha.” The cantor went off in one of the 
early shipments to Poland. Yitzhuk Scharf 
was left. What for? He certainly had less 
to live for than Heimann—no beautiful 
house, no Modiglianis. Yitzhuk, not the 
man he had been five years ago—he had 
died a half dozen times in these five years 
—got mixed up in his mind when they 
found the box of soap and the Modigliani. 
He developed the strange idea that in 
addition to the box of soap, they had to 
bury the Modigliani in the same grave. 

How is one to explain it? Paintings 
were not customarily a part of Yitzhuk’s 
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life. These things were made by and were 
to be looked at by another kind of people 
—not by Jews. A Jew to Yitzhuk was a 
kind of animal like himself, with phylac- 
teries, a beard and earlocks, who never 
had enough to eat. Heimann didn’t live in 
Yitzhuk’s world. Schmendrick Goy, who 
lived in a one-room hovel with his wife, 
five children, and a few pigs, was more of 
a Jew than Heimann. The goy also didn’t 
have enough to eat. Still, Heimann went 
to the synagogue on Friday night, while 
the other grubbed in the stable. This 
wasn’t Yitzhuk’s thought, this last one, it 
was what they threw at him, the pious 
ones, when he looked down his nose at 
Heimann’s ten kreutzer ticket to heaven, 
as he called it. 


There is this to consider also, that in all 
the years that Yitzhuk held Heimann’s 
ten or twenty kreutzer piece in his hand 
and weighed it to see how many rolls it 
would buy, fresh or stale, or how many 
salt herrings or how many pounds of 
potatoes, it was with a sour taste in his 
mouth that he stood and watched the 
scale with Heimann’s coin on one side 
and the rolls or the salt herrings or the 
potatoes on the other. Yitzhuk wasn’t the 
only one. The others sooner or later got 
used to it, that was the way the world 
was made. But Yitzhuk couldn’t sit with 
empty hands outside the synagogue door 
and wait in quiet patience for Heimann. 
He sat bitter with himself, his fingers 
twitching because he wanted to clutch the 
throat of the world, to choke it to death. 
The world wasn’t there, that was the 
trouble. There was nothing to put your 
hands around and squeeze, except Hei- 
mann, and even Yitzhuk recognized that 
as stupid, to choke your weekly ten kreut- 
zer piece to death. 

Perhaps the one fact in the incident 
that carries a certain logic is that Modig- 
liani was a Jew. Although how Yitzhuk 
acquired this information is a question. 
It may be that, for one reason or another, 
he had been inside Heimann’s house, car- 
ried a parcel for him or something of the 
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sort. Heimann may have seen Yitzhuk 
stop by the picture to stare at it as though 
he were bewitched. There was the long 
face, ascetic, the coloring blurred, the eyes 
open, staring alive and challenging out of 
the canvas. You could almost imagine 
them saying to Yitzhuk quietly, “Well, 
Yitzhuk, and how long are we going to 
live like animals, tell me?” 

It may be that Heimann had asked, 
“What do you see in the picture, Yit- 
zhuk?” Heimann perhaps saying to him- 
self, he resents the picture the way he 
does the ten kreutzer I give him Friday. 
And perhaps Yitzhuk, awaking at the 
question, “It reminds me of . . .” Heimann 
smiling to himself, “It reminds him of a 
relative or of someone else he knows.” 


Heimann would have been only partly 
right. It is probable that the picture re- 
minded Yitzhuk of someone, but it was 
not a relative or a friend. It could have 
been himself the picture reminded him of, 
the questions he had been asking himself 
for a long time. It may be that Yitzhuk 
had felt himself solitary. The pious ones 
accepted their lives. If they grieved it 
was without rebellion. There was always 
Jerusalem at the next Passover. And for 
next year’s Jerusalem they prayed with 
the same unbelieving fervor each passing 
year, until Jerusalem merged with the 
Other World. For Yitzhuk, Jerusalem 
remained Jerusalem, fixed and immutable. 
Jerusalem was an end to living in a stable, 
it was an end to pogroms and crawling 
on your belly for a kreutzer. Yitzhuk 
worshipped another God and the question 
he saw in the Modigliani was his prayer. 

Had you asked him what it was he 
wanted the others to do, he probably 
would not have been able to tell you. 
What were they to do? Make a revolution. 
Turn over the government? Take over 
the banks? What he wanted, perhaps was 
for them also to be bitter, for them also to 
try to spit out the bitter taste in their 
mouths. So that, for Yitzhuk, the Modig- 
liani was perhaps an affirmation of his 
life, a mirror he was looking into. The 
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Modigliani told him there were others 
who asked questions, others who were 
bitter, others with bile in their mouths 
they had been swallowing for their life- 
times. 

Moritz Heimann had come back to his 
birthplace when he was fifty. The demands 
of life in Vienna had wearied him and he 
had come back to Slebitsch for a few 
months rest and there he had remained. 
He attended the synagogue, but not for 
religion. He had long ago delivered him- 
self of that particular delusion. He went 
to affirm his identity, to feel a certain 
sense of freedom, perhaps; to let down 
his guard. 

He made his weekly contributions, tried, 
it may be, not to see too clearly around 
him, immersed himself in his book—he 
was working leisurely on a volume of the 
History of the Jews in Austria to serve 
as a companion piece to Dubnow’s History 
of the Jews in Russia and Poland—and 
made a trip to Vienna when he wanted 
a change. 

The reader will understand the difficulty 
which a man like Yitzhuk would have in 
classifying Heimann; and why Heimann 
hung suspended in this curious world of 
Yitzhuk’s mind, a world wherein only 
Heimann existed, a non-Christian, non- 
Jewish and therefore non-existent world. 

Had Heimann been aware of the place 
he occupied in Yitzhuk’s mind, it is likely 
he would have been mildly intrigued, 
mildly pleased, if for no other reason than 
his uniqueness in that respect. But with 
this mild pleasure, there would probably 
have come a vague and indefinable lone- 
liness, a sense of living in an empty house. 

Heimann wasn’t the only one, there 
were many civilized Jews in Austria and 
in various other countries of the world, 
some of them writing Histories of the Jews 
and others not, some collecting Modigli- 
anis and others books and others country 
houses and others money, much like their 
civilized Christian compatriots, and these 
things they collected gave meaning to their 
lives in much the same way that his daily 
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search for a day’s work and Heimann’s 
ten kreutzer did for Yitzhuk. Their lives 
were somewhat fuller, it is obvious. 

Why Heimann did not pick himself up 
and join his brethren, those who had 
bought themselves passage to Czechoslo- 
vakia, then to France, then England, then 
America, one can only guess at. There 
was the burden of his possessions. There 
was the fact that he had lived in Austria 
for all of his sixty-five years and the roots 
a man grows are deep, even in soil which 
is not his own. There were his pictures. 
And we can assume from the events that 
concluded his life, there was a certain 
relationship he felt, more profoundly than 
we might have thought, with Yitzhuk. 

How it is that one of Heimann’s Modig- 
lianis fell into the hands of the Under- 
ground operating in and around Slebitsch 
we can easily surmise. It had become in- 
creasingly difficult for Heimann to do 
anything about money donations, his 
Jewish money had been deposited in one 
of the Aryanized banks. What he had to 
get along on was the sale of his collection, 
piece by piece, the Modigliani last. Hei- 
mann had been giving his ten and twenty 
kreutzer to the needy for so many years 
on Fridays that he quite naturally con- 
tinued, merely changing the character of 
his contributions, what he might have 
called generalizing them. 

The Nazis, busy with the confiscation 
of the more tangible assets—money, 
jewelry, automobiles—for some consider- 
able period paid no attention to Heimann’s 
pictures. When, however, after a success- 
ful raid on an underground hideout they 
found a Modigliani together with other 
things of value clearly designed to be 
converted into mimeograph machines and 
dynamite, they not only confiscated Hei- 
mann’s collection in toto; but also Hei- 
mann and ninety-nine other Slebitsch 
Jews. Heimann was questioned at military 
intervals—fifty minutes questioning, ten 
minutes rest—about the Modigliani, how 
it came into possession of the Under- 
ground, who were the members and such 
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other pertinent details. He did not answer, 
so that by the time he was taken out to 
his field with the ninety-nine others he 
was not too sharply aware of his surround- 
ings, and the bullet, it is likely, felt like 
one more blow. 

When the box of soap was taken out, 
the American sergeant supervising the 
clearing of the cellar was, of course, un- 
aware of the contents. He looked curiously 
at the crowd that almost immediately 
gathered. The crowd was a common 
enough phenomenon except for the si- 
lence, but he must have put that down 
to the fact that most of those congregated 
were Jews. When however, four of the 
old men picked up the box, one at each 
corner, and slowly began to move off with 
it, he shouted at them to get the hell away 
from the box. 

Since the old men could not understand 
English, the cursing signified nothing to 
them: The tone was understandable, but 
that would hardly be likely to strike them 
as unusual. They might even have been 
a little surprised, and accepted it as a 
sign of the changed order of things, had 
they known that the soldier had not ended 
his shout with “Jew bastard.” 


Soldier or not, it was necessary to get 
the box to the synagogue for burial. The 
others nudged Yitzhuk. He tried to ex- 
plain to the soldier what the box held. 
The soldier turned his back and walked 
away. Yitzhuk followed, still talking. That 
was according to formula. As long as the 
soldier didn’t strike or push you away 
with the butt of the rifle, you talked. 

A few of the idlers standing about 
laughed, others tried to translate for the 
sergeant, but the whole thing was quite 
hopeless. Fortunately, someone came 
along who knew a little English. With a 
three-cornered translation, the sergeant 
finally got the sense of what the old man 
was saying. His face went green; he had 
not seen any active service. 

He halted the work, motioned to the 
laborers to pick up the box, the picture 
and two or three other items that looked 
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as though they might have some value 
and followed behind as far as he could 
reasonably stay. Yitzhuk followed him to 
the Town Hall, which was also military 
headquarters, Major Whitney command- 
ing. The Major heard the sergeant’s re- 
port. He got up from behind his desk to 
look at the box. It was an ordinary look- 
ing box. The Major was bogged down in 
paper work, so he ordered the box held 
in the storeroom until officially released 
and for someone to take the old man out 
and see what he wanted and not bother 
him with every goddam detail. Yitzhuk, 
after some confusion and delay and shift- 
ing about from one personage to another, 
military and civil, was finally shuffled off 
to the office of the recently appointed 
Mayor of Slebitsch. 


In the Mayor’s office was a form for 
claimants of articles, requisitioned by and 
/or surrendered to enemy military com- 
mand. It was printed in both English and 
German and asked such questions as name 
of claimant; political affiliations, past and 
present; date of original purchase; length 
of ownership; circumstances in which 
surrendered or requisitioned; original 
value or purchase price; estimated de- 
preciation—obviously for Yitzhuk and the 
others a complicated document, particu- 
larly under the special circumstances. 
There was also a form for permission to 
bury the dead. 

The clerk in charge of the form for 
burial knew the story. All of them in the 
Town Hall and the environs knew it by 
this time. He looked up, with the civil 
servant’s particular brand of annoyance 
and barked out, “Name of deceased— 
who died?” 

Yitzhuk answered, “Moritz Heimann— 
also ninety-nine other Jews.” The clerk 
made the notation—“Moritz Heimann, 
also ninety-nine other Jews.” He filled 
out the rest of the form—date deceased, 
where buried and so on, then read the 
form through to check. The answer to 
the first question—Moritz Heimann, also 
ninety-nine other Jews—he examined for 
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a while and then put quotation marks 
around the phrase, then he erased the 
word Jews and substituted “persons,” 
then he wrote “(a box of soap).” It still 
didn’t look right to him. “Well,” he said 
aloud, for the benefit of the other clerks, 
“This is one for Tischl. He handles the 
wholesale end of the business. I only do 
retail.” He repeated it for Yitzhuk. He 
only handled the retail trade in funerals, 
he told him, for wholesale he would have 
to talk to Herr Tischl, assistant to the 
Mayor. Herr Tischl also handled claimed 
articles. So, with reasonable politeness, 
because he was pleased with his joke, he 
ushered him into Tischl’s office. 

Tischl was a left-over from the old 
regime who had adjusted successfully. 
Adjustment for Tischl was easy, a quality 
which had recommended him to the mili- 
tary authorities. He had a nose for any- 
thing that could be transferred into 
money; and the office of claimed prop- 
erties presented interesting possibilities. 
There was generally, it was assumed by 
all those who were acquainted with Tischl, 
a small matter of five or ten percent of 
its value as fee before Tischl officially 
authorized claimed property for return. 

The clerk brought the form to him. “The 
Jew wants a burial permit,” he said. 

Tischl said, “Well, give it to him.” 

The clerk said, “It’s for the box of soap 
the Americans took out of the cellar. He 
also claims a picture. He says it belonged 
to the deceased. He wants to bury it with 
the soap.” 

There is the Hebrew word Genizah, 
meaning storehouse. It has also the con- 
notation burial place. Dr. S. Schechter, 
one time Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity College, London, has in the mono- 
graph, “A Hoard of Hebrew Manuscripts” 
explored the derivation of the word. “The 
Genizah,” writes Professor Schechter, “is 
an old Jewish institution. The word is 
derived from the Hebrew ganaz, and sig- 
nifies treasure house, or hiding place. 
When applied to books, it means much 
the same thing as burial means in the 
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case of men. The contents of the book go 
up to heaven like the soul. ‘I see the 
parchment burning and the letters flying 
up in the air’ were the last words of the 
martyr Rabbi Ghanina ben Taradyon, 
when he went to the stake wrapped in 
the scrols of the law. It was probably this 
feeling that suggested the injunction to 
hide worn out copies of the Pentateuch 
in the grave of a scholar... .” 

Now to a Jew, scholar or not, the word 
Genizah, if it does not carry the learning 
implicit in Professor Schechter’s study, 
carries the varied connotations, religious, 
traditional, folkloristic, social, personal, 
that, let us say, extreme unction does 
to the Catholic. Considering Yitzhuk’s 
twenty years of doubt about Heimann, 
our presumption that Yitzhuk may have 
thought of the Modigliani as a sacred 
memorial and testament to the fact that 
Heimann had finally become a Jew like 
himself is at least probable. The analogy 
with the martyred Rabbi Chanina ben 
Taradyon cited by Professor Schechter is 
interesting, if one wished to speculate. 

Tischl’s feeling about art was that if 
you wanted something to hang on your 
wall you paid a couple of kronen for a 
picture, and then it was really the frame 
you were paying for. Naturally, a big 
frame, with gold paint on it and carvings, 
was more expensive. But the Jew’s picture 
was nothing like that at all. The frame 
was a piece of thin wood, painted white, 
not even a glass in it. In addition to that, 
there was a tear right through the face 
in the picture, as though someone had 
stuck a bayonet through it. It gave the 
mouth a twisted look, like a man trying 
to laugh and cry at the same time. Tischl 
didn’t like the picture, and the more he 
looked at it, the less he liked it. The crazy 
laugh in the picture bothered him. 

Tischl, however, was not the kind of 
man to let this bother him too long. He 
turned the picture to the wall and got 
down to business. Here it was, a claimed 
article, like a hundred other claimed 
articles that had passed through his hands. 
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They wanted his official signature; let 
them pay for it. As to the business of 
their not having any money, that, Tischl 
had discovered, was nonsense. When it 
came to religion, Tisch] frequently said, 
they’d sell their own mothers. Tischl sat 
behind his desk, tapped with his pen on 
the desk top and looked up. Yitzhuk said, 
“A permit for burial, your excellency, 
and a picture.” 

Tischl asked all the questions that the 
clerk had already asked. And Yitzhuk, 
long accustomed to this kind of duplicate 
interrogation, answered. Tischl gave him 
the burial permit and the release for the 
box, then he came to the picture. 

“Ts this picture his?” Tischl asked. 

Yitzhuk said, “It is a Jewish picture.” 

Tischl asked him how he came to the 
conclusion that it was a Jewish picture, 
was there a Jewish mark on it, what was 
the difference between a Jewish picture 
and a Christian picture? Tisch] developed 
the thesis that when it came to valuable 
pictures, there was no such thing as a 
Jew or a Christian, and that this kind of 
nonsense was the reason why the Jews 
had so much trouble. But all he could 
get from the old man was that the picture 
originally belonged to Heimann and that 
Heimann was a Jew and that therefore 
it had to be buried with him. 

Tischl found it difficult to work around 
to the question of the fee. He made one 
or two other references to valuable pic- 
tures, but it was a delicate business and 
he had to be careful of the phrasing. 
Although he put the Major down as a 
political idiot, it was questionable how he 
would react to a complaint. The old Jew 
didn’t seem to be listening anyway, he 
kept looking at the picture and mumbling 
to himself, as though he were reciting a 
prayer. It gave Tischl a very uncomforta- 
ble feeling. He pushed the old man aside, 
turned the picture to the wall and bluntly 
asked Yitzhuk what the picture was worth 
to him. 

Yitzhuk spit in his face. 

Whether this was the first time that 
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Tischl’s face had been spat into is hard 
to tell, but that it was the first time his 
face had been spat into by a Jew was 
likely. Before Tischl had time to be out- 
raged, Yitzhuk had picked up the picture 
and was gone. What occurred to Tischl 
immediately was that the old Jew was 
going to the military authorities to lodge 
a complaint. He collected two of his as- 
sistants and went looking for the Jew. 

When Tischl and his assistants came in 
to the synagogue the old men were getting 
ready for the burial. The box of soap and 
the picture they had placed fronting the 
tabernacle, and over the box they had 
draped a black cloth with the star of 
David sewn on it in yellow. The black 
cloth was from the pieced-together linings 
of coats and the yellow star was the badge 
that the Jews of Slebitsch had had to 
wear during the Occupation. Tischl did 
not disturb the box. He took the picture, 
then he instructed his assistants to teach 
the Jew a lesson. They did. 

Tischl carried the Modigliani back to 
his office. He should have been moderately 
satisfied; the Jew taught a lesson, the 
picture recovered. He sat in his office 
with a glass of brandy in his hand and 
told himself that. But he was unreason- 
ably nervous. He found it hard to get any 
pleasure from the brandy, or the way the 
old Jew’s face looked when they had 
finished with him. It was so much like 
the face in the picture that for a moment 
in the synagogue Tischl had had the dis- 
turbing illusion that it was the picture 
they were beating up and that the old 
man was standing there looking on, his 
face torn and his mouth twisted. 

Tisch] sat in his office for a long time 
with a brandy glass in his hand. And 
every time he filled his glass he told 
himself that it was late, that there was 
no one else in the Town Hall, and that 
he should get up, take the picture with 
him and go home. But there was a dislike 
he had of touching the picture, even look- 
ing at it. He had turned it to the wall, but 
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there was still the back he could see, the 
canvas dirty and stained, one corner of 
it mildewed. 

Tischl, telling the story afterward to a 
hard-faced and unbelieving Major, didn’t 
remember turning the picture so that it 
faced him. He swore that the way he felt 
about the picture it would have been the 
last thing he’d do. All he remembered 
was that suddenly the picture was turned 
and that the light was shining on it, and 
there was the old Jew looking out of the 
frame at him, the face twisted like a man 
trying to laugh and cry at the same time. 
For Tischl, drunk as he was, the old man’s 
face must have merged with the face in 
the picture. During the investigation he 
kept confusing the two. He was asked 
how the old Jew could have had the 
strength, particularly after the beating. 
Tischl explained it by saying that the old 
Jew must have been crazy, that insane 
people had abnormal strength. Tischl had 
the bruises on his neck which stayed 
discolored for weeks afterward as evi- 
dence that somebody had choked him. 
He swore by his parents that he wasn’t 
that drunk, and that it wasn’t a dream. 
The indisputable fact was though, that 
the picture was gone. 

Nobody believed him. In the first place 
he was drunk, that was self-evident. In 
the second place, although the bruises 
around his neck resembled the marks 
which might have been made by a stran- 
gler, it was very clear to everyone, after 
looking at Yitzhuk, that the old man 
could not have made them. The additional 
fact was that when the Major, after con- 
siderable mental conflict—he didn’t like 
to do it, but there was still the picture 
to be accounted for—had a detail dig up 
the grave, there was neither box nor 
picture. What Yitzhuk did with them is 
unknown. There was nothing to be gotten 
from him or from any of the Jews. 

The Major let it drop after a while. 
What could he do? Put the old man in 
jail for stealing military property? 
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OS PASSOS’s new roman 4 thése 
| ) ideologically reverses the third 

panel of his brilliant trilogy 
U. S. A. and poses some puzzling ques- 
tions. At the end of The Big Money the 
labor worker Mary French, a sympathet- 
ically seen pro-Sacco-Vanzetti demonstra- 
tor (like Dos Passos himself in his youth), 
is beaten and taken off in a patrolwagon 
by policemen for sympathizing with some 
strikers. She goes off chanting the Inter- 
nationale, a snatch of which provides the 
title for a play by the central character 
of the new novel, Jed Morris, who is 
picked up from an earlier novel Chosen 
Country. The Camera Eye, which follows 
Mary French with great feeling, under- 
lines the author’s sympathy for the 
strikers (“they have clubbed us off the 
streets—they are stronger—they are rich 
—they hire and fire the politicians”). 

In Most Likely To Succeed there is a 
poker game one evening on the West 
Coast, and after it the players are invited 
to chip in their winnings for a soupkitchen 
on behalf of striking miners in Kentucky. 
The intention here is clearly to deride the 
dupe, Jed Morris, who unthinkingly (and 
innocently) pitches in twenty dollars. 
Once again, Jed, a screenwriter by now, 
is obviously being criticized by his author 
when he is made to say, “what we ought 
to do is take a leaf out of the miners’ 
book. Organize in unions.” Unfortunately 
for the realism concerned, there is, as 
yet, no law against unions in this country: 
just as there is no law that I know of 
against donating money to them. If the 
miners in question had been Communist, 
if the union had been declared subversive 


* Most Likely To Succeed, by John Dos Passos. 
Prentice-Hall. 310 pp. $3.50. 
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By GEOFFREY WAGNER 


by the Attorney-General, then one would 
of course at once agree that a donation 
was treasonable. But such is not specified 
by Dos Passos. What he is mocking is the 
ready generosity of some extremely 
simple-minded people, all of whom, as a 
matter of fact, happen to be Jews. Now 
undoubtedly actions like these have 
landed many West Coast figures in warm 
water lately, but it would be a pity, to 
say the least, if by implication no one is 
allowed an unthinking, spontaneous, open- 
handed gesture again, for this would be 
to make generosity suspect with a 
vengeance. 


Just as The Big Money seemed to 
me a somewhat sociologically vulgar over- 
simplification and melodramatization, with 
every worker a hero-figure and all the 
“cops” vicious morons, so Most Likely To 
Succeed seems likely to be a distortion of 
the “U. S. A.,” with every villain, every 
member of the Communist Party, every 
dupe, dope, fellow-traveller, frontist, faller- 
for-lines, joiner, and jailbait accomplice, 
monotonously Semitic (there are some 
Mexican whores in the garment industry 
thrown in for relief). 

Eli Soltair, Adolph Baum, Lew Golton, 
Sam Faust, these are all, in Dos Passos’s 
new novel, stage Jews, just like the stage 
Mexican servants Jed Morris engages in 
Hollywood, the stage Russian General, 
the stage Swedish masseuse (who has to 
be called Olga, of course). What is inter- 
esting, indeed morbidly fascinating, I am 
afraid to say, is the need the author 
apparently feels to lay the culpability for 
so much West Coast fellow-travelling at 
the door of the Jew. Or is he less con- 
cerned about the justice of this picture 
than with laying the blame for the whole 
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Communist movement to the “dark” out- 
sider, the Jew, the cosmopolite whom 
Turgenev had symbolically insinuated into 
Russian society as Insarov to seduce the 
“pure” Slav, Elena? For very largely this 
is the attack behind Wyndham Lewis’s 
parallel book, The Revenge for Love 
(1937), together with its storm-trooper 
critical pamphlets of the same period, Left 
Wings Over Europe and Count Your 
Dead: They Are Alive! Not only does 
Lewis’s novel The Revenge For Love 
have the same stock repertoire of million- 
aire-Bohemian Communists (at least three 
of the Jewish Communists in Dos Passos’s 
new book come from Wall Street fam- 
ilies), but also it has the same underlying 
respect for the fully dedicated party mem- 
ber. Dos Passos, however, is much more 
concerned to make the Jewish charge fic- 
tionally; in his new book the Communist 
master-mind behind the scenes is one 
V. F. Calvert (not V. F. Calverton evi- 
dently); of this character El: Soltair says, 
“He’s a kind of unfrocked rabbi who’s 
taken to Marx instead of the Talmud. 
You have to be Jewish to understand 
these doctrinaire bolsheviks.” A few lines 
later he sneers, “Educate the little yids 
out of the ghetto and they become human 
beings. That’s the proudest title in the 
world . . . Isn’t it Moishe?” The conversa- 
tion was drowned in gargling Yiddish. 
Further on we read: “V. F. Calvert was 
a thin man with a small black beard. 
Everything was yellow about him, his 
skin, his teeth, his tobaccostained fingers, 
his eyeballs, except the black irritated 
peering pupils of his eyes.” This figure is 
clearly Streicher’s “dark” Jew waiting in 
the undergrowth to seduce the Aryan 
girl, personified in Dos Passos’s latest 
legend by one Marlowe, a tall, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired girl, repeatedly described as 
“golden,” “tanned all over,” and so forth. 
Eventually this Nordic caricature, who 
comes from higher society than that of the 
Jewish fellow-travellers in the book, co- 
operates with the F. B. I. and informs on 
her lover, Jed, behind his back. Such 
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seems to be Dos Passos’s new recipe for 
the good life, a stoolpigeon heroine from 
the West Coast upper-crust who tells her 
drunken “Yid” fellow-traveller lover, “I 
guess you’ve never met a really loyal 
American before.” (The syllogism is sug- 
gestively set up in the reader’s mind: Jed 
is disloyal—Jed is a Jew—Are all Jews 
disloyal?) Even the “cops” have come 
through in this new work, and Marlowe, 
the Aryan, is found happily talking to 
“a handsome tanned young police officer 
with gold braid on his cap who stood 
smiling beside the car.” To such star- 
crossed lovers, Marlowe and Jed, then, 
V. F. Calvert, the “unfrocked rabbi,” 
plays an awful Iago, his “yellow teeth” 
showing or his face “yellow and twisted 
through the stains on the windowglass.” 


In short, we have the stereotype in 
reverse. Ben Compton, the bright young 
Jewish agitator of 1919 and The Big 
Money, has become villain. Almost every 
Jew seems to be ridiculed as such in the 
new book. Jed returns to his tourist-class 
cabin after the luxury of Marlowe’s first- 
class state-room and falls asleep: 

When Jed woke up the cubicle smelt of puke. 

The learned little Lithuanian rabbi he had been 
planning to get to know must have thrown 
up again. 
At the end Jed emerges from a Hollywood 
restaurant with his wife, Felicia, who 
later leaves him; he catches sight of him- 
self in a mirror and once more the stereo- 
type intrudes—beside the tall blonde 
(though “washed-out”) woman, the small 
dark Jew, is “a short fat man with curly 
hair and discontented dark eyes with 
black rings under them.” 

Robert Gorham Davis, who should 

know about such matters, has suggested 
in a sensible review that, 
a literature designed primarily to satirize inade- 
quate political ideas fails adequately to engage 
Dos Passos’s imagination and insight and sym- 
pathy as a novelist. As compared to these later 
novels, the earlier trilogy, U. S. A., makes more 
satisfying reading, for there the now rejected 
political ideas still had emotional force, still 
excited the imagination, and in fiction that is 
what seems to be most important. 








MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 


I cannot help feeling that Dos Passos’s 
palpable loss of power, parallel with the 
same loss of power and control over his 
material by Wyndham Lewis in England, 
is due to his engaging today with ideas 
that no longer have force in our society. 
Of course, the question of Communism 
and fellow-travelling is exciting our so- 
cieties politically. But thirty years ago 
this ideology was evidently an aesthetic 
battlefield. I cannot help feeling that my 
own generation, which grew up after the 
last world war, does not find much of real 
intellectual interest in this problem. For 
this reason we are often accused of 
“apathy” or “conservatism.” But those of 
us who matured, who left our universities, 
a year or so ago, have found the lines 
drawn for them and, in any case, do not 
discover much vitality in the Marxist 
approach to affairs. Consequently many 
of us, I feel sure, are surprised by the 
rabidity of the anti-Communist intellec- 
tual press. Surely this is preaching to the 
converted. Who on earth is it, one feels 
like asking one’s elders and betters, who 
in heaven’s name do you suppose it is who 
denies that the Russians are imperialists, 
the Soviet system a malevolent despotism, 
and that Stalin was a rascal? It is all so 
obvious. No one is disagreeing with the 
basic premise that world bolshevism and 
the “yellow peril” are menaces which 
must be fought, as one fights the devil, 
without rest and without quarter. The 
union of fanaticism and science in the 
Russian mind was fully foreseen by Tur- 
genev nearly a century ago, so—what’s 
all the shooting match about? Personally, 
I object to some bellelettrist breathing 
down my neck (to say nothing of the 
bludgeon in his right hand) ideas which 
I took as perfectly obvious in my infancy. 
Indeed, this protesting-too-much, of which 
Dos Passos’s new novel seems to me such 
an unhappy example, defeats its own ends. 
The Communists of Most Likely To Suc- 
ceed are really comic-book villains and it 
is hard to believe that even Hollywood 
fellow-travellers—even Jewish Hollywood 
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fellow-travellers—were quite as fatuously 
simple-minded as Dos Passos makes them 
out to have been. In other words, I suggest 
that this sort of over-simplification can 
itself be “disloyal,” for it dangerously 
underestimates the enemy, and in that 
way gives them aid and comfort. The 
great anti-Communist novels, like Dark- 
ness At Noon and 1984, are those which 
have not made this mistake and which 
have really added to our repertoire of 
defense by showing us something of State 
imperialism in action. The ideological 
simplicity of Most Likely To Succeed is 
married at times to the style of the crass 
magazine; it seems almost incredible that 
the author of some of the sequences of 
U. S. A., where industrialism seems to 
exist in the very surface of the prose, 
should be descending to sentences of des- 
cription like—“Sam’s oily laugh rolled out 
easily,” or “A tiny smile curled bitterly 
at the corners of his lips,” or again, “ ‘My 
golden girl,’ he whispered as he kissed 
her under the ear.” 


Most Likely To Succeed is not entirely 
embarrassing, however. Like his French 
counterpart, Jules Romains, Dos Passos 
works by accumulation, and the loneliness 
and moral deterioration and false sophisti- 
cation of Jed Morris are well built-up. It is 
impossible to put the new book down 
without feeling the power of Dos Passos’s 
sweep, his gift for the large perspective. 
Alas, this width of vision seems to be 
rapidly narrowing. It is good that in his 
new work he has dropped some of the 
unbalanced hatred for Roosevelt shown 
in The Grand Design, where F. D. R. is 
described as a megalomaniacal Caesar, 
and “a cripple who had no time to ponder 
history or to find the Danube or the 
Baltic or Vienna on the map” before he 
signed the Yalta Agreement; at the same 
time it is extraordinary that he appears 
to have joined writers like Wyndham 
Lewis, non-Jews, who yet take a weird 
interest in depicting the Jewish character 
from outside. 
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Minorities and The American Promise, 
by Stewart G. Cole and Mildred Wiese 
Cole. Harper and Brothers. 319 pp. $4.50. 


The United States is a nation of diverse 
social origins. Its culture today shows 
persisting differences in religion; diver- 
gencies in food habits, marriage customs, 
and language may be observed in regions 
throughout the nation. Specific political 
and social aims — sometimes values — 
differ; even in the same area, community 
groups may strive for unrelated and con- 
flicting goals. Finally, the population is 
composed of racially distinct members. 


These differences in the American scene 
are nevertheless underlaid and unified by 
several basic factors. Chief among these 
is a representative form of government, 
and the expressed belief in democratic 
principles. Conflicts between these prin- 
ciples and their realization have not been 
resolved. Democratic creed and undemo- 
cratic deed are everyday newspaper copy. 
The purpose of this book is to understand 
the origins of these conflicts in American 
culture, and if possible, to suggest effec- 
tive methods of dealing with them, par- 
ticularly as these conflicts involve minor- 
ity groups. How, and to what degree is 
social status or economic privilege deter- 
mined by place of origin or time of migra- 
tion to this country? Can minority groups 
obtain, or are they in reality denied the 
“American Promise?” The authors have 
documented their findings on this problem 
from standard text materials and from 
recent researches. Studies showing both 
the advances and the set-backs are listed 
and discussed: chapters dealing with 
education, civil rights, legislation, and 
inter-group relations will provide a sound 
background for understanding this great 
friction in American culture. Case studies, 


sociological theory, and the individual 
accomplishments of minority group mem- 
bers receive mention. Mexican-American, 
Jewish ghetto-dweller, Japanese, Catholic, 
Negro—all are described in relation to 
their position within the Anglo-Protestant 
dominant culture pattern. 

Historically, sociologists have recog- 
nized 2 major processes in the adjustment 
of minorities in this culture (a) The 
Melting Pot, in which cultural differences 
become submerged within a dominant, 
common pattern; (b) Cultural Pluralism, 
in which “. . . the nation will be richer and 
finer in its cultural make-up if it conserves 
the best each group has brought.” The 
authors suggest a third principle for inte- 
grating minorities into American society: 
the principle of Moral Democracy. This 
provides for belief in the equality of hu- 
man rights, reinforced by a conscious 
moral code “. . . without respect to differ- 
ences of race, color, creed, family origin, 
class, sex, or age.” Such a code, if carried 
out in actual practice, would not only 
eliminate minority conflict within the 
American Culture but would result in 
true democracy, and produce a nation 
whose “. . . fundamental article of faith 
is belief in the dignity of the human 
person” (p. 155). 

It is safe to say that few persons, 
however biased, would dispute the de- 
sirability of such a goal for the United 
States, or for the world at large. The 
authors, however, have failed to implement 
this article of faith; they do not tell us 
how, out of the conflicts that have so far 
prevented its realization, we can acquire 
and utilize such faith. Moreover, we do 
not know how some, but not other cul- 
tural factors are selected in the melting- 
pot process, nor by what means society 
may “conserve the best each group has 
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brought.” Fundamental articles of faith 
will not resolve this conflict; it is a basic 
dilemma which grips us all, reader and 
writer alike. One might hope to find, from 
the pen of qualified social scientists recom- 
mended a more practical or scientifically 
valid methodology. 


Maxine W. Gordon 





Mid-Century: An Anthology of Jewish 
Life and Culture in Our Times, edited by 
Harold U. Ribalow. Beechhurst Press. 
598 pp. $6.00. 


A reading of this anthology reveals the 
richness of thought and the great amount 
of good writing to be found in Jewish- 
American periodicals. Although some of 
the prose is turgid and pretentious, a 
much larger amount is perceptive and 
penetrating. Indeed, the fifty-odd essays 
in the present volume provide ample as- 
surance of the provocative liveliness of 
Jewish intellectuals in the United States. 


Although this book should interest 
every intelligent reader, it is particularly 
recommended to those Jews, young and 
elderly, who are troubled by their Jewish- 
ness and are in need of a prophylactic 
understanding of the meaning of Judaism. 
A reading of the essays, by some of the 
keenest and most sensitive minds in our 
midst, will provide them with this cul- 
tural catharsis. They will learn, for in- 
stance, why the poor, parochial Jew of 
Eastern Europe had the faith that with- 
stood barbarous persecution; why the 
prosperous and sophisticated American 
Jew is often perturbed and bewildered 
by a cultural inheritance he lacks the 
ability to appreciate; why the intellectual 
neurotic Jew, squirming in the depths of 
uncertainty and guilt, cries out for a faith 
he has not the will to embrace; why 
certain of the social radicals of the 1930’s 
have in the 1950’s returned to the faith of 
their fathers. 


Having found the reflection of his own 
image in the reminiscences, plaintive con- 
fessions, and emotional groping of some 
of the writers, the reader will discover in 
other essays discerning and challenging 
reflections on the philosophy of Judaism, 
the troublesome problem of “dual loyalty,” 
and the disparate effect of the establish- 
ment of Israel on the Jews in the Dia- 
sporah. Although a good deal of bombastic 
balderdash has been written on these 
subjects, and some of it is to be found in 
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this book, a number of the essays are 
notable for their clarity of thought and 
incisive reality. One cannot read them 
with care and remain unaffected by their 
penetrating thoughtfulness. 


With the volume containing a half hun- 
dred contributors, one can only single out 
a few for special comment. A common 
complaint of such writers as Leslie 
Fiedler, Alfred Kazin, Irving Howe, and 
Daniel Bell—among our most sensitive 
intellectuals—is that they grew up know- 
ing little or nothing of their Jewish her- 
itage and have therefore remained home- 
sick and homeless. Their difficulty arises, 
it seems to me, from their inability to find 
full acceptance in the non-Jewish culture 
to which they have dedicated themselves. 
Had they been received graciously as 
fellow Americans, they would probably 
have persisted in their devotion to Amer- 
ican letters and might even have broken 
completely with their Jewish past. But 
because the world in which they lived 
continued to treat them as Jews, their 
sensitive minds grew resentful and they 
became aware of an alienation that 
gnawed at their souls. Not a few of them 
sooner or later found their way back 
home: they learned to appreciate their 
own heritage and to use it normally in 
their American environment; others have 
continued to sigh neurotically for the 
emotional security that ever eludes them. 


There are also those intense and mysti- 
cal Jews, exemplified in this volume by 
Boraisha, who insist that Jews who have 
contributed to American culture as Amer- 
icans have little in common with Jewish 
life and Jews only by “origin or extrac- 
tion.” In a restricted and absolute sense 
they are probably right—at least such is 
certainly the position of the strictly Or- 
thodox Jew. I submit, however, that this 
view is parochial and fallacious. A Jew is 
also a citizen of the country in which he 
lives. He can be a conscious Jew, proud 
of his origin and forebears, and yet devote 
his talents to the enrichment of his native 
land. Such devotion detracts not one iota 
from his Jewishness. 


I hope I have indicated enough of the 
nature of the book to arouse the reader’s 
interest. I am certain that the essays in it, 
by some of the outstanding Jewish writers, 
will prove rewarding to those wishing to 
learn about contemporary Jewish life in 
the United States. 


CuHaRLES A. MapIson 
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This Is Liberia, by Stanley A. Davis. 
William-Frederick Press. 151 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Davis expresses the hope that 
Liberia might someday become another 
Israel, “an inspiration throughout the 
continent of Africa as well as in the 
United States and the West Indies.” He 
says of Liberia: “Thank God, this is my 
land. It must be held for my children and 
their progeny forever.” 


He comes by his Negro nationalism 
understandably enough. In an extended 
autobiographical note he relates horror 
after horror experienced in his native 
Jamaica, in South America, and in this 
country, simply because of the color of 
his skin. When he moved to New York 
City in 1929 he became a devoted worker 
in Marcus Garvey’s ill-fated “Back to 
Africa” movement. 

But, recently returned from his first 
visit to Liberia, he is bitter about present 
conditions there. “Deceit, trickery, graft, 
and fraud are as well developed in Li- 
berian ruling circles as anywhere else.” 
Most shocking to him was the caste system 
rigidly separating Negro and Negro. Well- 
off “Afro-Americans,” claiming descent 
from U. S. settlers, hold impoverished 
native tribespeople in contempt and take 
little concern with the latter’s education 
or welfare. 

Unfortunately, he only asserts that 
these conditions exist. We are given scant 
detail about the political and social struc- 
ture. Instead, one-hundred pages of this 
brief book are devoted to thumbnail 
sketches of founders and early heroes, 
both emigrants from America and natives. 
The biographical data presented is not 
brought into any focus. 

There is, however, a summary of Liber- 
ian history which tersely and effectively 
points out the consistently hypocritical 
attitude the Western powers have taken 
toward the country. Prominent supporters 
of Liberian settlement were U. S. slave- 
owners worried about the agitation of 
free Negroes and the prospect of servile 
revolts. After the Civil War the U. S. 
abandoned Liberia to the depredations of 
European imperialists until it, too, began 
seeking colonies. Now Liberia is virtually 
the property of the Firestone Rubber 
Company. Here Mr. Davis’ narrative stops. 
His conclusion that the Liberian people 
“must decide whether the benefits of the 
country should be reaped by themselves 
or by foreign investors” gives no clue as 
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to when or how they will rise to this 
decision. 

Perhaps this book is merely a prelim- 
inary sketch for the more comprehensive 
work about Liberia that Mr. Davis’ ad- 
mirable passion for the country should 


inspire. ALFRED Maunpb 





October *43, by Aage Bertelsen. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Milly Lindholm 
and Willy Agthy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
246 pp. $3.00. 


The book of Esther tells us about the 
persecution of Jews in the kingdom of 
Persia. The main characters in the plot 
are: Haman, the evil man; Mordechai, 
one of the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity; Queen Esther, and the proud 
Jewish girl who married the King. The 
moral of the story is clear. Some 2,500 
years ago it did not pay to persecute 
minorities. The persecutor does not have 
a chance to “get away with it.” Hitler 
should have taken a leaf from Jewish 
experience. 


October *43 is a narrative about the 
rescue of 6,000 Danish Jews from Gestapo 
persecution. For the present reviewer, 
who happens to be one of the lucky 
people who got to Sweden, Mr. Bertelsen’s 
book is nothing but a 1943 installment of 
the Book of Esther. Modern variations 
on the characters who appeared in the 
biblical story were certainly at hand: 
Himmler, the ruthless assassin; Hans 
Hedtoft, currently Prime Minister of 
Denmark, who found out that the Gestapo 
planned to deport all Jews to concentra- 
tion camps and promptly helped organize 
a fleet of fishing boats which secretly 
sailed the Jews to Sweden; the Allied 
Forces, which defeated the evil Nazis. 

Off hand it would seem as if Mr. 
Bertelsen had very few qualifications for 
the job of a crafty plotter, collector of 
illegal funds, distributor of forged pass- 
ports and birth certificates, and traffic 
manager of secret convoys. Only the 
German anti-Semites were able to pro- 
voke this soft spoken pacifist and head- 
master of a grammar school into becoming 
a member of the “underground.” After 
the war he was eager to forget about the 
grim experiences and become a respected 
citizen as soon as possible. People con- 
cerned with collecting historical evidence 
pertaining to the dark years of German 
occupation were reluctant to leave Mr. 
Bertelsen alone. Finally they talked him 
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into writing down first hand experiences 
encountered as leader of the “Lyngby 
Group.” Lyngby is a suburb of Copen- 
hagen—not very far from the coast of 
Oresund, which divides Sweden from 
Denmark—a major point of embarkation 
in the Operation Rescue. 

Mr. Bertelsen is not a popular magazine 
writer. His style is often chatty and long- 
winded. Whatever the shortcomings in 
professional smoothness they are certainly 
compensated for by the heartwarming 
frankness in which the story is told. The 
events of October 1943 deserve to be 
recorded with golden letters in the history 
of Jewry. And should the book of Esther 
ever be revised, a note on the Danish 
gallantry will have to be added. 


FRANK MEISSNER 





Moslems on the March, by F. W. Fernau. 
Translated from the German by E. W. 
Dickes. Alfred A. Knopf. 312 pp. $5.00. 

This volume by a German orientalist 
now residing in this country aims to give 
a general introduction to the “People and 
Politics in the World of Islam” as the 
subtitle states. The main issues and the 
crucial problems of the “Islamic intercon- 
tinent” (a happy phrase of the author’s) 
are presented in a clear and readable form. 

The book consists of two parts. The first 
and shorter part traces briefly the main 
phases of the history of the Moslem 
peoples. At the very outset an all too 
brief “Outline of Social Conditions” is 
given (pp. 8-17) in which there is an 
unwarranted distinction between “Bed- 
ouin nobles” who are described as “heads 
of simple tribal system” (sic!) and the 
“poor Bedouin” who form “the mass of 
the population . . . in the vast desert 
steppes” (p. 11). In reality, no such dich- 
otomy can be said to exist. All members 
of a tribe are theoretically equal. There 
is an important differentiation between 
noble tribes on the one hand and vassal 
tribes on the other, but to this no refer- 
ence is made in the book. 

The second, larger part of the volume, 
entitled “Nations in Ferment,” is an ac- 
count of post-World War II political de- 
velopments in the Islamic world. It dis- 
cusses in informative detail the secret 
societies of Syria, the dream of the 
Arabian kingdom, the problem of Nile 
valley unity, the awakening of the 
Maghrib (North-West Africa), and the 
Arab League. Incidentally, although the 
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chapter on the Arab League mentions 
that in 1953 Libya joined the League as 
its eighth member, the map (p. 112) 
shows the Arab League states excluding 
Libya. 

A comprehensive chapter deals with the 
major problems of Iran and its stand 
between the Soviet and the Western 
world. The struggle of the Indian Moslems 
for Pakistan and a portrait of Pakistan 
today form the main topic of the chapter 
on “The Indian Moslems,” followed by a 
chapter devoted to Turkey and one on 
the problem of oil in and around the 
Persian Gulf and in the Baku area. A few 
brief comments on the Central Asian Mos- 
lem Turkish peoples are appended to the 
chapter on Turkey, but Indonesia, which 
with its 70 million Moslems is the second 
largest Moslem concentration (following 
Pakistan), is completely overlooked. 


In the few brief references in the book 
to the Palestine problem and Israel a 
certain partiality for the Arab cause is 
noticeable. In a resume of the main events 
leading to the birth of Israel, e.g., no 
mention is made of the partition decision 
of the United Nations in 1947 which was 
the legal basis for the establishment of 
Israel, nor of the attack launched by the 
neighboring Arab states on Israel in 1948. 
Instead we merely read of “the Biltmore 
program of 1942, in which the Zionists 
announced their demand for a sovereign 
Jewish State, the withdrawal of the British 
occupying force, and finally the military 
decision between Jews and Arabs in the 
summer of 1948” (pp. 123-4). This is apt 
to create the impression in the uninformed 
layman (to whom, according to the Pref- 
ace, the book is addressed) that the birth 
of Israel was the result of the Arab-Jewish 
war of 1948, and that this war in its turn 
resulted from the Zionist demand for a 
sovereign Jewish State. 


The Bibliography quotes the German 
editions of several works which are also 
available in an English version (e.g. the 
Encyclopedia of Islam), while a number 
of basic books written in English are not 
included. Five books on the Sudan are 
listed, but not a single one on any of 
the South Arabian countries of Yemen, 
Aden or Oman. Misspellings of names in 
the Bibliography and the text, and mis- 
takes in the transliteration of Arabic etc. 
words, could have been easily eliminated. 


These minor shortcomings notwith- 
standing, Moslems on the March gives a 
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vivid picture of an important world area 
in transition, of the forces that work 
within it as well as the force it represents 
in its relations with its neighbors. 


RAPHAEL PATAI 





Trygve Lie, In the Cause of Peace. 
Seven years with the United Nations. 
Macmillan. 473 pp. $6.00. 


The first Secretary General of the 
United Nations has written the story of 
his experiences during the seven danger- 
ous years when, despite the menacing 
international climate and heart-rendering 
failures, the organization succeeded in 
fulfilling its main function of a meeting 
ground for conflicting ideologies. As the 
name implies, the United Nations is not 
a super-state or a world federation, but an 
organization of sovereign states dedicated 
to a common cause—to render the world 
secure from war. The maintenance of 
peace, and the elimination of conditions 
(political, social and economic) leading 
to it, is its main function. 

Within these limits, the U. N. did better 
than is recognized by the general public. 
It stopped local wars such as those in 
Palestine, Indonesia, Kashmir and Greece, 
which could have rapidly spread and 
become more general. It is doing a fine 
job in helping efface some of the principal 
social and economic causes of war, such 
as poverty, ignorance, disease. It brought 
to the attention of the world the problems 
of colonial and under-developed areas, 
thus helping divert nationalism from 
destructive violence. 

Most of all, this was achieved during 
Mr. Lie’s tenure as Secretary General, 
and he is understandably proud of the 
record. Yet this story of the U. N. as seen 
through the activities of its highest civil 
servant is somewhat of a disappointment. 
Mr. Lie had become identified with the 
cold war and thus lost much of his useful- 
ness, finally being forced to resign even 
before the expiration of his term. He left 
under a cloud, and this book was written 
as a self-justification. Had Mr. Lie merely 
set forth the record as dispassionately as 
human nature permits, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions, his book might 
have been far more successful, at least as 
a writing enterprise. Even so, it contains 
much that is of interest, and no future 
historian of the United Nations could 
ignore it. 

Readers might also wonder what the 
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role of the U. N. Secretary General is, or 
ought to be. It will be remembered that 
in the League of Nations his function was 
administrative, without room for political 
initiative. The drafters of the U. N. 
Charter wanted the Secretary General 
of the new organization to have wider 
powers of political initiative and coordina- 
tion. But some felt that Mr. Lie inter- 
preted his role under the Charter far too 
liberally in his favor and that more dis- 
cretion might have yielded better results. 
There is no doubt from reading his mem- 
oirs that Mr. Lie wanted to be at the 
center of the stage, and in so doing he 
antagonized many member nations, the 
Soviet bloc not being the exception. 


An interesting chapter which has al- 
ready caused controversy, deals with the 
Palestine issue. From the very beginning, 
Mr. Lie took the view that the United 
Nations, as heir of the League of Nations, 
had the right and the duty to find a com- 
promise solution to the contrasting claims 
of Jews and Arabs. Therefore, when the 
Arabs defied the U. N. decision on parti- 
tion and tried by force to destroy Israel, 
a U.N. creation, Mr. Lie accused them of 
having committed aggression and acted 
accordingly. The Arabs countered that the 
U. N. had no right to dispose of territory 
rightfully belonging to them. The sub- 
sequent efforts to restore peace and reach 
an armistice are carefully recorded. 

The sad story of the Korean war and 
the issue of “fifth-amendment” Americans 
in the Secretariat show the almost im- 
possible pressure to which the first Secre- 
tary General was subjected. He might 
have acted with more decision and im- 
partiality—but that is easier said than 
done. One conclusion, however, appears 
unmistakable: had Mr. Lie left at the 
expiration of his five-year term, both he 
and the United Nations might have greatly 


profited. Marto Rosst 





Modern Germany, Its History and Civ- 
ilization, by Koppel S. Pinson. The Mac- 
millan Co. 637 pp. $10.00. 


At a time when Germany, by reasons 
not of her own making, reenters the family 
of nations as an important power to aid 
defending the West against the dangers 
emanating from the East, it is most fortu- 
nate that Koppel S. Pinson’s book, Modern 
Germany, Its History and Civilization, has 
been presented to us. 

This scholar, now a professor of history 
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at Queens College, New York, has dis- 
tinguished himself as assistant editor of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Science and of 
Jewish Social Studies. For over twenty 
years Professor Pinson has interested him- 
self in the study of German history and 
culture. His first book on the subject, 
Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German 
Nationalism, appeared in 1934. Though 
Modern Germany, the most comprehen- 
sive account of the historical, social and 
political development of Germany from 
the age of Goethe, Schiller, Kant and 
Beethoven to the creation of the new 
Germany, which the author calls (not 
unwisely) Germany of “uncertainty,” is 
written as a detached study of a scientist, 
we cannot escape the apprehensions 
Pinson must have had as a Jew when 
dealing with the subject. That is especially 
valid of his formidable chapter “Germany 
Goes Berserk,” in which he covers the 
tragic period from 1933 to 1945. 

While we have other histories on mo- 
dern Germany, as Professor Veit Valen- 
tin’s German People, Their History and 
Civilization from the Holy Roman Empire 
to the Third Reich, as well as Karl Lamp- 
recht’s, Edmond Vermeil’s, and other vol- 


umes, none has included the last decisive - 


and tragic decades. 

Interesting enough, Pinson pays rever- 
ence to Friedrich Meinecke, dean of con- 
temporary German historians, the “pro- 
found and almost bewitching effect” of 
whose writings Pinson could not escape. 

Pinson brings to light the various strata 
of German liberalism and the repeated 
efforts to impress its influence upon Ger- 
man parliamentary progress. It seems that 
he has a full understanding of Goethe’s 
analysis of the German people, that an- 
alysis being: “It makes me miserable to 
think of the German people. They are 
valuable as individuals but hopeless as a 
whole.” Pinson appraises the revolution of 
1848 as of crucial significance, it being 
“the only attempt in German history to 
solve the problem of German unity not by 
kings or the sword but by liberal-demo- 
cratic action of the people.” He shows 
how the Weimar republic and post-Hitler 
Germany once again look to 1848 as the 
German historical tradition upon which 
“to create a new liberal regime in battered 
Germany.” Unfortunately, we should 
never lose sight of the fact that these ideas 
were and are being relished by a German 
minority only. 

However, when discussing “unity” we 
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face the big question mark of today’s 
uncertainty. The problem of Germany’s 
unification has become the greatest po- 
litical problem in present Germany. Ger- 
many appears divided as far as the method 
to achieve it is concerned. There are 
many people who believe that the Catho- 
lics are not too interested in unifying 
Germany and return to the Protestants 
their traditional power. Pinson refrains 
from looking into the crystal ball. As a 
historian he has gathered a wealth of 
documented material. In presenting Ger- 
man history since the days of Martin 
Luther up to the present he is a great 
help to those who want to understand 
Germany. A German translation of this 
valuable book, I venture to say, would 
even help many Germans to better under- 
stand their German history and make the 
country safer for democratic progress. 


Kurt R. GRosSMANN 





They Thought They Were Free, by 
Milton Mayer. The University of Chicago 
Press. 346 pp. $4.75. 


This is perhaps the wisest book that has 
been written in recent years on Germany. 
It is the report of a research project 
conducted by the author among the Ger- 
mans in a typical old German town thinly 
disguised as “Kronenberg.” Here Mr. 
Mayer made friends of ten typical Ger- 
mans, literally the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, und so weiter. The 
accounts of his interviews with his ten 
Nazi friends has something of the horrible 
fascination which the victim of a cobra 
must feel for its destroyer. I would say 
that these admirably reported conversa- 
tions would alone make the boook one 
which every American should read who 
desires to understand something of what 
makes the average German tick. 

It should at once be said that Mr. 
Mayer’s is a friendly book. He more than 
leans over backward to be fair to the 
Germans. His job was to try to understand 
them. Being the sensitive man he is, he 
succeeded eminently in doing so. Since he 
writes extremely well Mr. Mayer succeeds 
in conveying the very stimmung of the 
contemporary German character. This is 
a most important service to have per- 
formed—Mr. Mayer may well ask himself 
“for whom?” The West Germans are to 
be re-armed, thanks to the short-sighted 
policies of the United States Government, 
and the fat is already in the fire. The Rus- 
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sians, we may be sure, are delighted. 
Delighted? How can the Russians be de- 
lighted when they did their best to oppose 
the rearmament of Western Germany? 
In my opinion anyone who asks that 
sort of question doesn’t know the cunning 
of the Russians. The Russians have never 
ceased to put on “acts” because they know 
that they work. They have had the West 
confused for so long a time that the Amer- 
icans in particular seem to have lost all 
ability to distinguish between the “acts” 
and the real thing. In any event, whatever 
the truth about this may be, one has only 
to read Mr. Mayer’s book to see, as clearly 
as he does, that by rearming the Western 
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Germans (who didn’t want to be rearmed) 
the Western Powers are again playing so 
efficiently into the hands of the Commu- 
nists that the outcome is a foregone con- 
clusion. The foregone conclusion is that 
by rearming Western Germany we have 
taken the most important step toward 
forcing Western Germany into the arms 
of the Communists. I hope this conclusion 
is wrong. Mr. Mayer has convinced me 
that that is the unavoidable one. The 
necessity of having to maintain their own 
armed forces will inevitably further de- 
press the standards of living of the aver- 
age German, and make it easier than ever 
for him to listen to the voice of the Com- 
munist. For those who embraced Nazism 
under Hitler it will not be difficult to 
embrace Communism under whatever 
Russian dictator the times may provide. 
It is the great merit of Mr. Mayer’s book 
that he succeeds in making this so dread- 
fully clear. 


Mr. Mayer’s book was written before 
the rearmament of Germany was signed 
into law. It could have been wished that 
it had been published a year earlier. It 
might have made a difference and still 
may. Were a sufficient number of people 
to read this important book, there might 
still be time to head off the disaster which 
the reader of this book will be able clearly 
to foresee. What the Germans need is 
sympathy and understanding, not equip- 
ment and encouragement with which they 
may again misuse their aggressive im- 
pulses. We Americans could save the Ger- 
mans, not by teaching them the principles 
of “massive retaliation,” but the principles 
of learning and living in democratic free- 
dom in creative peace with one’s neigh- 
bors. Alas, what a pipe-dream this seems 
to be! 

I cannot help but feel that all who read 
Mr. Mayer’s book will develop a more 
profound understanding of the German 
people and a deeper sympathy for their 
lot. I don’t think that one could give any- 
one who writes on the Germans greater 


praise than that. AsHLEY Montacu 





Class, Status and Power, A Reader in 
Social Stratification. Edited by Reinhard 
Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset. The 
Free Press. 723 pp. $7.50. 

The studies of American sociologists 
have never been circulated sufficiently 
among the general public. This is espe- 
cially true of research in social class, 
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perhaps because the Marxist origins of 
this word frighten a timid press. This 
book, although published as a collection 
of research articles for the sociologist, and 
a college text, is also an excellent general 
reader on American society. 


Every sociologist recognizes that Amer- 
ica is divided into a number of classes 
arranged in hierarchical form. The defi- 
nition of class, the nature of the hierarchy, 
and the number of classes in it are the 
controversial problems which are fully 
discussed here. Popular thought has 
adopted a triad of upper, middle, and 
working classes, largely on the basis of 
income. But class means much more; it 
connotes not only an income range, but 
a way of spending that income. It influ- 
ences and sometimes determines choice 
of residence, occupation, religious and 
political preference, leisure habits, sexual 
standards, and the entire world view. A 
society which aspires to be all middle 
class often does not notice these differ- 
ences even among various types of middle 
class citizens, although some novelists 
have extensively depicted what we may 
call individual class cultures. John 
Marquand writes about the conservative 
upper middle class, John O’Hara the 
nouveau riche, James Farrell about the 
Irish lower, middle, etc. 


Sociologists are concerned not only with 
classes, based on differences in income or 
standard of living, but also with status, 
ie., social recognition or prestige, and 
differences in awarding of prestige. Who 
looks up to whom, and down at whom, 
and what are the criteria for this dis- 
tinguishment? American Jewry, for in- 
stance, is often considered to be high in 
class—somewhere in the middle or upper 
middle—but low in status in the majority 
society of native born Protestants. Partly 
for this reason, Jews have their own social 
hierarchy in which they distribute status 
largely on majority society principles but 
only for and by Jews. 


The concepts of class and status both 
are applied to the topic of social mobility 
—the movement from one class to higher 
ones, or the ability of the social climber 
to gain social prestige from those higher 
in the social order. 

From class and status the anthology 
then naturally shifts to power, and the 
complex question of which classes or 
groups make the major economic, social, 
and political decisions in our society. The 
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National Resources Committee points to 
the managerial group of the large corpora- 
tions; Digby Baltzell describes the old 
family, upper class aristocracy; David 
Riesman in a controversial article suggests 
that no one has a monopoly on power, 
but that the decision makers respond to 
a constantly forming, shifting, and dis- 
banding array of pressure and veto groups. 


Some of the problems alluded to are 
discussed through specific research re- 
ports, others on a more general level. 
This is not an “easy” book, but once the 
reader grasps the researcher’s point of 
view, he can increase his understanding 
of American society by adding facts and 
generalizations from his own experience 
in the class status and power complexes 
in which he lives. 

The Free Press, itself an American and 
Chicago success story, has already pub- 
lished a number of readers (on bureau- 
cracy, the city, and public opinion), and 
is issuing others on current science re- 
search and thinking. Since class, status, 
social mobility, and power are among the 
main concerns of American life, this vol- 
ume is one of the best anthologies on the 
reality of American society available today. 


HERBERT GANS 





Travelled Roads, by M. A. Schalit. 
Abelard-Schumann. 173 pp. $3.25. 


Here are the memoirs of a doctor who 
was born in Russia, immigrated to the 
land of Israel, studied in Switzerland, 
France and Australia. What M. A. Schalit 
has done, sometimes in a clumsy, verbose 
and pedantic prose, but with complete 
recall, intellectualism and self-knowledge, 
is to give us the autobiography of a full, 
rich, sensitively-lived life. Born into a 
prosperous Jewish family living in Russia 
close to a “sizeable village called Zelena,” 
he tells us that his father was an Orthodox 
Jew who respected every creed and de- 
manded reciprocal respect from others. 
He delineates for us the harsh world of 
the Heder and the sadism of the teachers. 
This sadism, he says, may account for the 
complexes of self-abnegation in Jewish 
life. 

Schalit paints for us the most graphic 
picture of what it means to leave one’s 
childhood home and all one knows of 
security and familiarity to make the dan- 
gerous, (and at that time, as in some parts 
of the world today) forbidden trip to the 
Promised Land. For the Schalits were 
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among the first of the “Ascenders,” and 
the deeply loved father, steeped in Chas- 
idic tradition, held the boy up in his arms 
as they sighted Jaffa from the small Greek 
steamer in which the family had made 
their illegal pilgrimage. 

Here are described the first years, the 
hard, suffering, bitter years in Palestine, 
the relationship between Arabs and Jews 
—all of this becomes something of an 
informal history of the birth pangs of the 
infant Zionist movement. 

Dr. Schalit’s book differs from the auto- 
biographies of such men as Chaim Weiz- 
mann or Ben Gurion, since he was what 
we have come to call “the common man” 
who suffered or enjoyed the results of 
policy-making, but never participated in 
making that policy. 

The eighty years of which Dr. Schalit 
writes (from Australia which eventually 
became his adopted and beloved home- 
land) embrace not only the periods of 




















BLESSED IS THE LAND 


By LOUIS ZARA 


A sample of the excited critical 
acclaim for Louis Zara’s triumphant 
Tercentenary novel of the first Jewish 
settlers in New Amsterdam. 


“One of the great historical novels of our time!” 
—Boston Herald 











* ** 


“We hasten to acclaim Blessed Is The Land. 
With consummate skill, Zara recalls to life these 
lusty adventurers who lived three centuries ago, 
men and women whose sorrows are universal 
and whose joys are contagious.” 


—Chicago Tribune 
* * 


“Highly recommended as an historical novel 
of permanence.” 


—Library Journal 
* * 
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Rumanian persecutions and the Kishinev 
pogroms but also the France infected with 
“Dreyfus Fever” and the Palestine of 
pre-Hitler days, when those who “As- 
cended” did so by choice. 

Eye infections in Palestine when Schalit 
was a boy were as ordinary as the common 
cold in America today, and the Arabs 
were “riddled with the two scourges of 
the land, malaria and trachoma. As they 
squatted near our home, my parents 
would give to old and young both bread 
and water, the latter being especially 
precious to the Bedouins of the parched 
desert. Scrofulous youngsters, their eyes 
full of pus and covered with flies, would 
often be at our door. One of my brothers 
became infected with granular conjunc- 
tivities, which meant frequent visits to 
the surgery. It was I who took him there 
and I, too, caught the infection.” 

During this illness, the boy resolved to 
study medicine, and his opportunity came 
when his health depended upon a cooler 
climate. He was sent to Switzerland where 
he entered medical school at Geneva. In 
a modest, discoursive style, we are intro- 
duced to some of the great names of 
European medicine. The detailed photo- 
graphic impressions make a colorful and 
interesting autobiography of a man whose 
love of Australia could not diminish his 


love for Israel. BeatRICcCE LEVIN 





Leaves of Grass. One Hundred Years 
After. Edited by Milton Hindus. Stanford 
University Press. 149 pp. $5.00. 


The authors of the seven essays in this 
book have many things to say in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the publication 
of Leaves of Grass. No doubt readers will 
react variously to them. To one reader 
they range all the way from the percep- 
tive and valuable to the meandering and 
worthless. First, to dispose of the latter, 
Kenneth Burke’s essay seems to be a 
textual analysis of various poems. What 
he is trying to say eludes me. A sample 
of his critical gibberish: “As for this 
sullen poem in which he stylistically turns 
his usual promulgations upside down, we 
perhaps have here the equivalent of such 
reversal as marks the mystic state of 
‘accidie.’” Dr. William Carlos Williams 
takes about ten pages to say, in poor 
prose, that Whitman freed American verse 
technically and otherwise. J. Middleton 
Murry and David Daiches haven’t much 
more to offer, either. 
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The other essayists have a great deal 
to say. Leslie A. Fiedler presents a use- 
ful review of the various groundless im- 
ages that Whitman was in the eyes of 
dubious groups who viewed him as the 
“Prophet of the New Era,” the “Faith 
Healer,” the “Sexual Emancipator,” the 
“Democrat at Home.” Despite these im- 
ages (which he was not inclined to com- 
bat, to put it politely) he was yet able to 
emerge as the truly great poet that he 
was is one of the astonishing facts of 
American literary history, and Mr. Fiedler 
goes far toward illuminating this fact. 


Richard Chase’s essay is a brief resume 
of Whitman’s outward life and as such is 
superb. Indeed, it contains more sound 
facts about the poet’s background, strug- 
gles, and triumphs than several full vol- 
umes. He points out the terrible poverty, 
disease, and utter depression of soul that 
weighed upon his family. He also points 
out the various jobs he had and what he 
did and did not do on them. Finally, he 
goes into the matter of Whitman’s sex, 
and appears to say the final word on it: 
“Perhaps the best supposition about Whit- 
man is that he was sexually versatile, 
that he was more strongly drawn to men 
than to women, but that probably his life 
was not overtly and actually sexual at all.” 


Dr. Hindus’s own essay is in some ways 
the best in the book. It is felicitously 
written, extremely well-informed, and 
manages to bring together, directly and 
indirectly, the major critical views about 
Whitman. Dr. Hindus is especially happy 
in what he has to say about Whitman’s 
contribution to the intensification and 
illumination of the democratic idea. He 
views Whitman as more than a poet, but 
as a dichter in the classical sense, which 
is probably how Whitman best liked to 


view himself. CHARLES ANGOFF 





The Best Butter, by Jean Dutourd. 
Translated from the French by Robin 
Chancellor. Simon and Schuster. 247 pp. 
$3.50. 


Less boisterous than Rabelais, as keen 
as Voltaire and infinitely more subtle than 
the pamphleteers of whatever revolution, 
Jean Dutourd equals his illustrious prede- 
cessors in satiric wit and excels them in 
political and human insight. This 35 year 
old author shows rich promise of becoming 
the foremost practitioner of satire in a 
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country in which this art, since medieval 
days, has been preeminent. 

The Best Butter is the tragic-comic his- 
tory of the Poissonard family and their 
dairy establishment “Au bon beurre” 
(The Best Butter) during the late war. 
In the early days of the occupation, guided 
by the intuition of his wife, the dairyman 
stocks up on hams, cheeses, eggs. Within 
a few months the expected food-shortage 
materializes; the vast stocks of merchan- 
dise, patiently and skillfully accumulated, 
net the profiteering family a “cool” mil- 
lion francs, power and prestige, by the 
close of the war. But the Poissonards’ 
intuitive gifts are not restricted to com- 
merce alone, although in their single- 
minded pursuit of the franc they evoke 
such Balsacian characters as Grandet and 
Birotteau. Their premonitions extend to 
the political realm, where, immediately 
following the debacle, they proudly asso- 
ciate themselves with the “Marshall” and 
the Germans. As the military fortunes 
turn, so do the Poissonards. First by aid- 
ing (for a considerable fee) a Jew and 
then by betraying a guileless, Francophile 
German who had befriended them, they 
not only clear themselves of collaboration- 
ism, but establish themselves as heroes of 
the Resistance. On the other hand—and 
this is irony—the young lycée teacher, 
Lécuyer, a true patriot and Maquis, finds 
himself transferred to an African school 
as the result of influence wielded by the 
Poissonard’s cynical, aristocratic député 
son-in-law. It should be added parenthet- 
ically that young Lécuyer, in the Pois- 
sonards’ pro-German days, had been de- 
nounced to the Gestapo as a fugitive by 
the dairyman’s wife. 


Dutourd dexterously delves into the 
collaborationist mind. There are those 
who, like the hypocritically respectable 
Poissonard, are sheer opportunists for 
whom business will always have priority 
over politics and honor. Others, like the 
aristocrat Duglandier de la Garde, recog- 
nize in the new traditionalism—even if 
Nazi supported—the chief bulwark against 
encroachment upon their rights and po- 
sition. Still others, crude readers of the 
monarchist Action francaise, hate the 
Jews, the front populaire, “Léon Blum 
and his sort,” as well as all ideas either 
championed by the Republic or permitted 
by it. To all, the German victory repre- 
sents the just punishment of French sins, 
moral as well as social. After all, workers 
had even demanded vacation with pay 
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and other venal luxuries. And how cor- 
rectly the Germans behaved! Their vic- 
tory was also a victory for France. 

The Poissonards’ attitude toward the 
Jews undergoes a curious change. On 
page one they ask, “Why didn’t they send 
all the Jews to the front. . . . Then we 
wouldn’t be where we are now.” They 
take delight in Jewish misfortunes. Later, 
in a truly hilarious scene they visit Mar- 
shal Pétain to present him with “fresh 
eggs” as a token of their esteem. With 
Pétain is the Rightist writer René Ben- 
jamin. A man with the name “Benjamin” 
must be Jewish. They admire the Mar- 
shal’s willingness to have the “Ikeboy” 
about him and, when the latter writes a 
newspaper article commending their de- 
votion, M. Poissonard says “Don’t ever 
let me hear anything bad about the Jews 
again,” but then adds pensively, “though, 
of course, all Jews aren’t like M. Ben- 
jamin.” As the Allied victory draws 
nearer they recognize in the Jews French- 
men almost like themselves, which does 
not prevent them from fleecing the one 
Jew they help. 

Dutourd is not a realist in the tradi- 
tional sense of the word. His characters 
are only political and human types. Yet 
a sharply focused, comic but compassion- 
ate picture of humanity emerges from his 
pages. In fact, without straining his im- 
agination this reviewer can visualize a 
new and 20th century Human Comedy 
authored by Dutourd of which The Best 
Butter would be a worthy first installment. 


LOTHAR KAHN 





The Prophet of San Nicandro, by Phinn 
E. Lapide. The Beechhurst Press. 240 pp. 
$4.50. 


This unique volume, written in an easy 
and vivid style by a former legionnaire of 
the Jewish Brigade which participated in 
the invasion of Italy, tells the whole fasci- 
nating story of the San Nicandrian Roman 
Catholics who insisted on becoming Jews. 

A whole community in the south Italian 
town of San Nicandro renounced Christi- 
anity and accepted the Decalogue Faith 
of Israel—without any outside pressure 
or influence whatsoever. In fact, the 
townspeople in this isolated village did 
not even know that other Jews existed 
anywhere in the world; they even thought 
they were the only Hebrews alive. When 
they did discover that other Jews existed, 
they contacted the chief Rabbi of Rome 
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with the request that he admit them into 
the Faith officially. The chief Rabbi, in- 
stead of opening his arms to them, dis- 
couraged these sincere salvation-seeking 
souls. However, the stubborn San Nican- 
drians persisted, and finally, after many 
years of effort, were admitted into the fold. 


This struggle on the part of prospective 
converts for acceptance into Judaism 
finds a striking parallel in the case of the 
famous French convert, the late Aime 
Palliere. He, too, had to plead for many 
years with the Rabbi of Leghorn, Italy, 
before he was accepted. The reluctance 
on the part of Rabbis to encourage and 
help seekers after the true God of Israel 
appears utterly unbiblical and contrary 
to the spirit of the whole Bible which 
places the ger on an equal footing with 
the Israelite. 

The late Donato Manduzio, a wounded 
soldier of World War II, could not under- 
stand why peace had eluded the world 
since the advent of the Christian Messiah, 
the “Prince of Peace.” He witnessed 
Christian murdering Christian. Surveying 
the condition of Christendom, searching 
for elusive answers to knotty questions, 
Manduzio’s eyes finally opened. He read 
the Old Testament and found his answer 
in the Mosaic Law. Within a short period 
he had all the villagers of San Nicandro 
convinced that Judaism was the only 
true religion. 


Today the San Nicandrians have settled 
in Israel as farmers and shopkeepers. The 
Government, in the spirit of the reluctant 
Rabbis, has failed to give proper attention 
to these good souls. They are still looked 
upon as “strangers” and in some cases 
discriminated against. Phinn Lapide, to- 
gether with only a handful of Israelis, are 
their friends and guides. The Prophet of 
San Nicandro serves as an important 
chapter in modern Jewish history. 


Davin Horow!1tTz 





The House of Dolls, by Ka’tzetnik 
135633. Translated by Moshe M. Kohn. 
Simon & Schuster. 245 pp. $3.50. 


Whatever has been written or reported 
on the Nazi treatment of the Jew in Ger- 
many and in Poland is, I believe, dwarfed 
by the story told in The House of Dolls. 
No detachment is possible in the process 
of reading this book. It is shockingly re- 
vealing both of the nobility and depravity 
of human nature. It is evocative of revul- 
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sion and overwhelming contempt for a 
nation which, bent on world wide con- 
quest, set aside part of its army and latest 
weapons of destruction for the butchery 
of helpless civilians, men, women and 


children. 


The House of Dolls is the story of 
Daniella Preleshnik, a Jewish-Polish girl 
in her early teens, a high school student 
who, in 1939, on a brief visit from her 
home in Cracow, Poland to a nearby town, 
was caught in the wide spread net of the 
invading German Army. Together with 
thousands of other Jews, the population 
of that city was herded into quickly 
improvised ghetto sectors, “Jewish-Quar- 
ters,” assigned to makeshift shops and 
factories, from there to be plucked at the 
leisure of the captors into the nearby 
ovens of Auschwitz. Daniella’s early days 
in captivity were shielded by a heroic old 
man, a cobbler Velke, and a brother who 
subsequently became a Nazi victim him- 
self. Daniella’s youth and beauty, plus the 
Nazis’ tender concern for the welfare of 
their infantry provided her, however, with 
a different fate. Together with thousands 
of other Jewish girls she was shipped to 
a bordello, a German House of Joy, in 
another part of Poland. This house of 
prostitution served to afford a pleasant 
interlude to German soldiers en route to 
the Russian front. 


The slightest deviation from prescribed 
routine, illness from a contracted disease 
or the whim of the hyenas who served as 
headmasters, condemned an inmate to 
death. Beatings and torture of the flesh 
and spirit were commonplace. The night- 
mare was incessant, and escape an impos- 
sibility. Trucks made daily calls to remove 
the unfortunates to a crematorium. Dani- 
ella, determined upon suicide by drowning, 
was shot while heading toward a river. 
Her death brings joy to a German guard— 
the killer in shooting her down earns 
thereby a three day furlough in the bosom 
of his own beloved family. 


Other volumes devoted to the sorry 
story of the destruction of Jewry in con- 
centration camps limned loathsome char- 
acters of the kind portrayed in The House 
of Dolls. Joseph Tenenbaum’s In Search 
of a Lost People is a remarkable document 
about the rape of Poland. Olga Lengyel’s 
Five Chimneys is truly an outstanding 
record of man’s endless agony in the midst 
of horror. There is Escape From the Pit 
by Renny Kulkiencko; I Did Not Inter- 
view the Dead by David P. Boder; Beyond 
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the Last Path by Eugene Weinberg, and 
the Diary of Anne Frank, records of man- 
kind’s shame. 

The distinction of this book lies in the 
author’s ability to tell a ghastly story 
through the experience of a_ sensitive 
child-woman, wholly unprepared for an 
incredibly appalling fate, and in his bril- 
liant capacity to flash before the reader 
almost blinding colors of arresting details. 
It is a bitter book, disheartening in its 
depiction of human depravity and por- 
trayal of suffering and evil. Only a former 
inmate of Nazi death chambers, such as 
Ka’tzetnik doubtless is, could do The 
House of Dolls. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





White Citadel, by Charles Neider. 
Twayne Publishers. 224 pp. $3.50. 

The white citadel, infrequently men- 
tioned in this book, is a large crumbling 
structure in Akkerman, Bessarabia, on 
the edge of the Dneister River, that served 
in the dim past as a rallying point, a 
fortress, from the ramparts of which citi- 
zens fought to bar marauding invaders. 
It stands, according to the author, a de- 
caying and an imposing mass of mortar 
and stone, a symbol of times that are 
no more. 

The principal events in the story occur 
toward the end of the second decade of 
this century, some years before World 
War I, during and after the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917, in Akkerman, Bessarabia, 
then a possession of the Roumanian State. 
The principal characters in White Citadel 
are Jews, largely middle-class Jews, mer- 
chants, doctors, and small storekeepers. 
Many have lived in the city for decades, 
others since the advent of the Revolution, 
seeking a shelter, a point of escape into 
the unknown from the menace of the 
surrounding always hostile, Gentile world. 
The lives of these people, their loves, 
hatreds, yearnings, and processes of earn- 
ing a livelihood are the subject of this 
novel. Over the Jews is a realization that 
they are trapped, unable and unfit to cope 
with the life about them and that the 
occasional respite, a period of prosperity, 
is but a prelude to catastrophe. The anti- 
Semites in Akkerman along the Dniester, 
in Bessarabia—Roumanians, Ukranians, 
and Russians spoke in different tongues 
but none yielded to the other in the in- 
tensity of their prejudice against the Jew. 

In this milieu the author concentrates 
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on Kostya Lubovsky, a successful banker 
in Akkerman, and on his relatives and 
friends. Kostya, one of several children 
of poor parents, peddlers, succeeds by dint 
of hard labor, competence and diligence 
in attracting the favorable attention and 
confidence of an international importer, 
a Jew, and is sent to England to acquire 
an education and learn the business. His 
benefactor dies and Kostya, on his own, 
amasses a fortune, influence, and a bank- 
ing enterprise. Throughout, the author 
depicts him as a sophisticated, often cyn- 
ical, individual, needlessly cruel with his 
servants and office help, generous with 
his relatives and ever in search of the 
elusive meaning of the riddle of life. All 
this is narrated against the background 
of a community seething with fear in the 
midst of an unresolved Revolution still 
raging in the land with many of the resi- 
dents planning an escape elsewhere, per- 
haps, to America. 

Kostya Lubovsky, the town’s financier 
and elder is sought after by the Akkerman 
intelligentzia for guidance and analysis of 
common dilemmas. Kostya, however, has 
to cope with problems of his own. His 
wife, the mother of his young son, resent- 
ing his coldness and pomposity has a love 
affair with an Akkerman musician, and 
becomes pregnant. Kostya upon discovery 
arranges for an abortion, forgives the 
woman, and the family leaves for America. 

Kostya, in my opinion, marches through 
the novel on stilts. In the White Citadel 
done in an environment that through the 
author’s artistry literally breathes authen- 
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ticity and living, believable characters, he 
is more a mannequin than a man. In 
contrast there are superb descriptions of 
the countryside of Bessarabia, and the 
local mores; there is the utterly human 
Ydle Utkowich, the hero’s father-in-law, 
a wise, wily, much traveled and a much 
observing old man, and there is a brilliant 
portrait of a growing boy, his son Petya. 
In spite of the wooden hero, reading the 
White Citadel is a rewarding experience. 


B. W. 





. A universal attachment to social and 
international justice is engraved deep upon the 
nation’s soul. Our Prophets inveighed passion- 
ately against violence, usurpation, oppression and 
lawlessness in human and in international affairs. 
The Prophet Isaiah was among the first to 
foretell the social revolution: ‘For he bringeth 
down them that dwell on high; the lofty city, he 
layeth it low; he layeth it low, even to the 
ground; he bringeth it even to the dust. The 
foot shall tread it down, even the feet of the 
poor, and the steps of the needy ... for when 
thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will learn righteousness.’ And the 
minstrel of Israel sings praises of the hero and 
his qualities; ‘Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O most mighty ... ride prosperously because 
of truth and meekness and righteousness. ... 
Thou lovest righteousness and hatest wickedness: 
therefore God .. . hath anointed thee... .” 


From Rebirth and Destiny of Israel 
by Davi Ben GurIon 
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